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Abstracts of Articles 


MORPHOLOGY 


1. BENE, M., DORCA, E., SIMON, A., & BENE, TAMARA M. Consideraftii 
asupra disostozelor cranio-faciale rare la copil. (On infrequent types of craniofacial 
dysostosis in the child.) Pediatria, 1958, 7, 523-533. In connection with 13 cases 
of craniofacial dysostosis a brief survey is made of the characteristics of each type 
of dysostosis: cleidocranial, hypertelorism, oxycephalus, scaphocephalus, trigono- 
cephalus, plagiocephalus, Crouzon’s disease, Appert’s disease, Franceschetti’s disease. 
These types of dysostosis should not be regarded as rarities. A thorough knowledge 
of these malformations is necessary if they are to be detected during the first months 
of life when they should be placed under the neurosurgeon’s or maxillofacial sur- 
geon’s care. These patients who would otherwise often be destined to blindness or 
imbecility can thereby be saved for their family and society. —English Summary. 


2. LUNDMAN, B., NORELL, O., & SJOSTROM, N. Etude anthropométrique 
des éléves de Ecole Normale Supérieure de garcons d’Upsala, Suéde. (Anthro- 
pometric study of male normal college students in Upsala, Sweden.) Biotypologie, 
1959, 20, 25-31. Means and sigmas for 13 anthropometric measures, 4 ratios, and 
age are reported for 220 young men with a mean age of 24.6 years. A few correla- 
tions between these measures are also reported. —S. G. Vandenberg. 


3. REYNAFARJE, CESAR. (Inst. Andean Biology, Lima, Peru) Bone marrow 
Studies in the newborn infant at high altitudes. J. Pediat., 1959, 54, 152-161. 
Studies have been made of the bone marrow in 9 newborn infants and in 8 infants 
1 week old, at the altitudes of 4540 meters (14,900 feet) and 3730 meters (12,240 
feet). A comparative study has been made with previous observations, of a similar 
nature, carried out by us at sea level. Hyperplasia of the erythroid cells was found 
but the degree was no greater than the one observed at sea level. No changes were 
evident in the myeloid and megakaryocytic cell series. An inhibition of the erythro- 
poietic activity was found one week after birth. This process was moderately more 
accentuated at sea level than at high altitudes. —Author’s Summary. 


4. SIMON, MARIA D. (Univer. of Arkansas Med. Center, Little Rock) Body 
configuration and school readiness. Child Develpm., 1959, 30, 493-512. The 
research consisted of two separate but related cross-sectional studies. In the first 
study, based on 90 Caucasian children from higher socioeconomic levels, it was 
found that body configuration changes in a lawful, identifiable, and measurable 
manner between the ages of 4-6 and 7-5. Expert judges discriminated three types of 
body figures in inspecting photographs of these children, termed the early, inter- 
mediate and middle childhood figures. Various anthropometric indices also regis- 
tered the change in body configuration. In the second study, based on 50 failing and 
50 top Caucasian students in the first grade, drawn from all socioeconomic levels, it 
was found that failing students tended to be more immature on a battery of anthro- 
pometric indices than successful students. This difference did not entirely depend on 
age or IQ, since failing students matched for age and IQ with top students were also 
found to be more immature. Of the measures studied head circumference/leg length 
and waist circumference/leg length were the most sensitive indicators of school 
readiness. On the basis of these findings the possibilities for technical refinements in 
the method of evaluation of physical maturity, and their application as an aid in the 
assessment of school readiness and intelligence, were discussed. —Author’s Abstract. 
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5. STACK, M. V. Etudes biométriques du développement osseux et dentaire au 
cours de la vie foetale et post-foetale. (Biometric studies of the skeletal and dental 
development during the fetal and post fetal life.) Biotypologie, 1958, 19, 113-126. 
This paper contains a partial review of 33 papers. The author conciudes that changes 
in the rate of growth occur in most bones during the 12th week of foetai life. The 
growth rates of the temporary dentition during foetal life have been measured by 
weighing the partially formed crowns. A logarithmic relation to age similar to the 
relation found for bones holds also. Retardation due to physiological or pathological 
factors has been measured by the same method. —S. G. Vandenberg. 


6. TOBIAS, PHILLIP V. (Univer. of Witwatersrand, Johannesburg) Studies on 
the occipital bone in Africa. TV. Components and correlations of occipital curvature 
in relation to cranial growth. Hum. Biol., 1959, 31, 138-161. 1. The total occipital 
curvature is more closely correlated with the Occipital Cerebellar Index than with 
the Occipital Cerebral Index. . . . 4. Both intra- and inter-racial variability exists in 
the relative position of inion and in the relative curvature above and below the 
inion. Groups of crania and even individual crania of the same series, though possess- 
ing the same occipital index, may not possess close affinities in these details of their 
morphology. . . . 6. It is suggested that the following growth processes are involved 
in the establishment of the occipital curvature of the adult human being: (a) The 
initial fetal curvature is established by the flattening of the cranial base. . . . (c) 
Accretion of bone occurs on both sides of the lamboid suture, but the relative amount 
of ossification on the two sides varies. . . . (e) It is suggested that with post-natal 
growth, and especially from about the time the permanent teeth begin to erupt, 
there occurs a re-arrangement of the brain substance of the parietal and occipital 
lobes. . . . (h) The hinge-movement, it is suggested, accounts for the very marked 
reduction in the tempo of cranial length increase which Goldstein (1936) found at 
this age. (i) The persistence of the infantile parieto-occipital brain contour into adult- 


hood in some races . . . and the loss of this contour by parieto-occipital flattening 
and lateralization, of a moderate degree in some human types .. . and a marked 
degree in others . . . are the main conclusions drawn from a study of the occipital 


indices of different modern African racial series. 7. It is concluded that the occipital 
index provides no guide to the degree of cerebellar development, and a fortiori, to 
the capacity for motor coordination. —From Author’s General Conclusions. 


PHYSIOLOGY AND BIOCHEMISTRY 


7. ABRAMSON, J. H. (Inst. Family & Community Health, Durban, S. Africa) 
Observations on the growth and maturation of Indian boys in Durban, South Africa. 
Brit. J. prev. soc. Med., 1959, 13, 67-73. | Observations were made of the weight, 
height and sexual maturity of a group of malnourished Indian schoolboys in Durban, 
South Africa. The sexual maturity of the boys was graded in accordance with the 
criteria suggested by Ellis. Comparisons were made with data for Indian and other 
boys elsewhere. The boys were found to be shorter and lighter than English boys. 
Their weights and heights tended to be lower than those of privileged or better- 
nourished Indian boys elsewhere, and similar to or higher than those of malnourished 
Indian boys elsewhere. There was evidence suggesting that the puberty growth-spurt 
began later than among British boys and that it reached its peak later than among 
British boys and possibly later than among boys in the United States. Puberty 
occurred later than among English and privileged Nigerian boys, but sexual matura- 
tion appeared to occur earlier than among Edinburgh boys. Apart from this last 
finding, the results indicate an association in Indian boys in Durban between mal- 
nutrition, poor growth and delayed maturation and are in general consistent with a 
largely nutritional explanation for these latter phenomena. —Author’s Summary. 


8. ANDERSON, E. C., & LANGHAM, W. H. (Univer. of California, Los Alamos, 
New Mexico) Average potassium concentration of the human body as a function of 
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age. Science, 1959, 130, 713-714. Potassium-40 measurements on 1590 males and 
females ranging in age from less than 1 year to 79 years show sex differences and 
age trends in the ratio of muscle mass to the mass of other body constituents. A sex 
difference first appears at approximately 12 years of age. While females show a 
continuous decrease in potassium concentration, males show a rapid increase between 
the ages of 14 and 16. During adult life both sexes show a persistent and parallel 
decrease, which may be related to physiologic aging. —Abstract. 


9. BICKEL, H. (Univer. Children’s Hosp., Marburg a.d. Lahn) Current infant 
feeding practices in West Germany. Quart. Rev. Pediat., 1959, 14, 112-114. 


10. BOUISSET, S., & HURON, R. Considérations sur la notion de “vitesse 
naturelle” d’exécution du mouvement. (Thoughts about the concept of “natural 
speed” of movement.) Biotypologie, 1959, 20, 1-12. Flexion and subsequent ex- 
tension movements of the whole body and legs were measured by a piezodynamo- 
graph which registers the resultant of the forces applied each moment to the center 


of gravity of the person examined. There are marked individual differences. —S. G. 
Vandenberg. 


11. BRIDGER, WAGNER H. (Bronx Municipal Hosp. Center, New York), & 
REISER, MORTON F. Psychophysiologic studies of the neonate: an approach to- 
ward the methodological and theoretical problems involved. Psychosom. Med., 1959, 
21, 265-276. The heart rate and behavioral responses to a repetitive series of air- 
stream stimulations were measured in 40 3-5 day old babies and their heart rate 
responses were correlated with their pre-stimulus heart rate levels. These correlations 
were plotted as a series of individual statistical regression lines that reflect the 
apparent lawful inverse relationship between the size of the heart rate response and 
the heart rate of the babies at the time of stimulation. As the pre-stimulus heart rate 
level increases, the reactivity decreases and at a certain value becomes negative— 
the same stimulus now produces a decrease in heart rate. The babies differ as to the 
level at which a stimulus starts to produce this negative response (cross-over point). 
In the 15 babies who were tested on 2 successive days the individual values of these 
cross-over point levels show a test-retest agreement constancy, p < .001. Since these 
cross-Over points are independent of the state of the baby, they can be useful in 
comparing different modalities of stimulation and different organ systems in in- 
dividual babies. In addition, each baby’s individual regression line differed from 
every other in 2 qualities. They have different slopes as measured by their regression 
coefficients and different amounts of scatter or deviation about their regression line 
as measured by their estimates of standard error. These 2 qualities that have a test- 
retest agreement, p < .05, may be used as indices of differences in aspects of 
homeostatic functioning that have been hypothesized as possible precursors of some 
ego functions. When the babies were either very quiet or very excited, they did not 
show any behavioral responses to a certain proportion of stimuli, and this phe- 
nomenon may be related to the functioning of a hypothetical neonatal stimulus 
barrier. In the comparative evaluation of differences in the autonomic responses of 
individuals the concept of reactivity or lability is meaningless without first defining 
its parameters which are: (1) the initial state as related to the individual’s own re- 
gression equation and also, (2) what might be called the individual’s receptivity to 
stimulation at the time of stimulation. Comparing an individual to the total popula- 
tion, may lead, at least in neonates, to spurious conclusions. It was determined that 
the change-initial level regression was statistically equivalent to the stress-initial levei 
regression. —Authors’ Summary. 


12. DANCIS, JOSEPH (New York Univer.-Bellevue Med. Center, New York 
City), DANOFF, STUART, ZABRISKIE, JOHN, & BALIS, M. EARL. Hemo- 
globin metabolism in the premature infant. J. Pediat., 1959, 54, 748-755. 


13. DENENBERG, VICTOR H. (Purdue Univer., Lafayette, Ind.), & KARAS, 
GEORGE G. Effects of differential infantile handling upon weight gain and mor- 
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tality in the rat and mouse. Science, 1959, 130, 629-630. Animals were handled 
during ages 1 to 10, 11 to 20, or 1 to 20 days, or were nonhandled controls. Animals 
handled for 20 days weighed the most in adulthood, while the controls weighed the 
least. Animals handled on days 1 to 10 survived food and water deprivation the 
longest of any group. Mice handled for 20 days died earlier than controls, while the 
reverse was true for the rat. —Abstract. 


14. DEODHAR, A. D., & RAMAKRISHNAN, C. V. (Baroda Univer., India) 
Effect of socioeconomic status on the vitamin content of milk. J. Pediat., 1959, 54, 
34-35. The socioeconomic status of the Indian lactating women seems to affect 
the vitamin content of milk with respect to vitamin B,, vitamin Bi, and pantothenic 
acid. —Authors’ Summary. 


15. GARN, STANLEY M., & HASKELL, JOAN A. (Fels Res. Inst., Yellow 
Springs, Ohio) Fat changes during adolescence. Science, 1959, 129, 1615-1616. 
Lower thoracic fat, as measured on serial chest plates of 259 children in Ohio, in- 
creased in girls, between ages 6.5 and 14.5 years and, in boys, between ages 6.5 and 
11.5 years. No evidence for a marked loss of “baby” fat in adolescence or for 
“waves” of fattening around the time of puberty was found. —Abstract. 


16. GORDON, HARRY H. (Sinai Hosp., Baltimore, Md.), & GANZON, AN- 
GELITA F. On the protein allowances for young infants. J. Pediat., 1959, 54, 
503-528. A review has been made of some empiric and experimental data avail- 
abie for estimating the protein allowances of young infants. Infants apparently thrive 
for the first six months of life on protein intakes which vary within the ranges con- 
tained either in breast milk or the artificial feeding mixtures customarily used in 
this country. The lack of conclusive data in support of one figure or another is partly 
a reflection of the adaptive power of infants. When breast feeding is not possible, 
the reviewers favor the higher protein feedings because of their simplicity. —Authors’ 
Summary. 


17. HADJIMARKOS, D. M., BONHORST, CARL W., & MATTICE, JAMES J. 
(Portland, Ore.) The selenium concentration in placental tissue and fetal cord blood. 
J. Pediat., 1959, 54, 296-298. The concentration of selenium in placental tissue 
and fetal cord blood of normal patients was determined. The average selenium con- 
centration in placental tissue was 0.18 ppm. and that in fetal cord blood, 0.12 ppm. 
The results indicate a close association between the selenium values of placenta and 
fetal cord blood. —Authors’ Summary. 


18. HEUSE, G. Quelques données sur la différenciation sexuelle en hématologie 
et en biochimie quantitative. (Some data on sexual differentiation in hematology 
and in quantitative biochemistry.) Biotypologie, 1959, 29, 32-44. Some papers on 
sexual differences in the mean values for a variety of physiological measures are 
reviewed to underline the importance of consideration of individual and sexual 
differences. —S. G. Vandenberg. 


19. KARELITZ, SAMUEL, SCHELL, NORMAN B., & GOLDMAN, HERBERT 
I. (Long Island Jewish Hosp., New Hyde Park, N.Y.) Lactic acid milk in the feeding 
of premature infants. J. Pediat., 1959, 54, 756-761. 


20. LEVINE, SEYMOUR, & ALPERT, MORTON. (Columbus Psychiat. Inst. & 
Hosp., Ohio) Differential maturation of the central nervous system as a function of 
early experience. Amer. Arch. gen. Psychiat., 1959, 1, 403-405. “. .. the present 
report presents the results of experiments comparing the amount of cholesterol present 
in the brains of stimulated and nonstimulated infants (rats) at various ages. Cho- 
lesterol was chosen because it is a substance which exhibits a degree of permanence 
in the tissue and is assumed to be a good index of the process of myelination. .. . 
The results . . . indicate that the maturation of structural components of the brain 
closely parallels the maturation of other functions. In this study . . . the stimulated 
infant rats showed more rapid maturation of physiological characteristics.” 
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21. LUHANOVA, Z., & HRUBY, J. (Ustav hygieny, Praha) Vliv Fizeného 
stravovani na vyZivovy stav déti. (The influence of controlled diets on the nutritional 
state of children.) Cesk. Pediat., 1959, 14, 702-714. Over the course of the school 
year two groups of children (30 and 25 in number) in the 7 to 11 age group, living 
in children’s homes, were followed. One group received a hygienic dietary regime, 
the second served as a control. The children were investigated clinically, biochemic- 
ally and anthropometrically at monthly (sometimes quarterly) intervals. The nutri- 
tional status in both groups was determined by evaluating the food intake both in- 
dividually and collectively. The controlled regime group showed a better intake, a 
better nutritional status, as shown in clinical and anthropometric follow-ups, as well 
as by the vitamin C saturation test and haematological values. —English Summary. 


22. MAKELA, PAAVO, & PURANEN, ANNA-LIISA. (Children’s Hosp., Univer. 
of Helsinki) Sodium, potassium and chloride concentrations in thermal sweat. Ann. 
paediat. Fenniae, 1959, 5, 224-230. During a period of well over a year, 95 sweat 
analyses on children whose ages have varied between 2 months and 12 years were 
carried out at the Children’s Hospital, University of Helsinki. In the control series 
the concentrations of the minerals in question were as follows: sodium 30.2 + 16.3; 
chloride 23.7 + 10.2; potassium 8.2 + 2.5. The obtained results agree with those 
mentioned in the literature. —Authors’ Summary. 


23. MILLIS, JEAN. (Univer. of Malaya, Singapore) The feeding of Chinese, 
Indian, and Malay infants in Singapore. Quart. Rev. Pediat., 1959, 14, 42-48. 


24. PINCUS, GREGORY (Worcester Foundation, Shrewsbury, Mass.), GARCIA, 
CELSO R., ROCK, JOHN, PANIAGUA, MANUEL, PENDLETON, ADALINE, 
LARAQUE, FELIX, NICOLAS, RENE, BORNO, RAYMOND, & PEAN VERG- 
NIAUD. Effectiveness of an oral contraceptive. Science, 1959, 130, 81-83. “For 
the period studied, the foregoing data appear to us to answer the following questions, 
in the manner indicated: (1) Is the method contraceptively effective? yes; (2) does it 
cause any significant abnormalities of the menstrual cycle? no; (3) does it adversely 
affect the reproductive tract and adnexae? no; (4) does it have physiologically ad- 
verse effects generally? no; (5) does it affect the sex life of the subjects adversely? 
no; (6) does it impair fertility upon cessation? no; (7) may a low dosage level of the 
drug be used? yes; (8) is the method acceptable? yes, but to an extent which varies 
with motivation, economic situation, and other factors.” 


25. SCHREIDER, EUGENE. Les régulations physiologiques, essai de révision 
biométrique du probléme de Vhoméostasie. (Physiological regulations, a biometric 
approach to homeostasis.) Biotypologie, 1958, 19, 127-215. After a theoretical 
introduction 28 tables are presented summarizing the results of many studies (based 
on approximately 150 references). Included are tables of the values of means, 
standard deviations (and some test-retest correlations) for blood volume, arterial 
pressure, cardiac rhythm, circulation time, ECG, differential blood counts, oxygen 
content of the blood, organic and inorganic substances in the blood, vital capacity 
and rectal and buccal temperatures. The data from these tables are used by the 
author to support his contention that homeostasis is a much abused concept since 
inter- and intraindividual variation is much greater than is usually recognized. — S. G. 
Vandenberg. 


26. SMITH, NATHAN J. (Univer. of Wisconsin Sch. Med., Madison) Considera- 
tions of iron metabolism in early infancy. J. Pediat., 1959, 54, 654-662. 


27. TALAS, M., BUMBA, J., & FLASAROVA, B. (Porednicko-gynekologicka 
klinika PU v Olomouci) Prikas estrogennich hormonid v moti novorozenci. 
(Demonstration of oestrogens in newborn urine.) Cesk. Pediat., 1959, 14, 746-748. 
Paper chromatography has been used to demonstrate (along with UV fluorescence) 
oestriol and oestradiol in newborn urine by the 8th day, and oestrone by the 3rd day 
of life. By the Sth day a further undetermined oestrogen fraction appears. —English 
Summary. 
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28. TEODORESCU, I., TANASESCU, Gh., & POPA, S. Despre unii factori 
care influenteazi dezvoltarea fizicd a copilului in primul an de viata. (On certain 
factors affecting the physical development of the child during the first year of life.) 
Pediatria, 1958, 7, 123-136. A follow-up was made for one year, in a group of 
children aged from 0 to 12 months living in cities, as regards the dynamics of 
physical development in relation to certain environmental factors which exert an 
influence upon the process of development, such as food, morbidity, housing condi- 
tions, monthly income per family member, the level of the mother’s sanitary train- 
ing. The results obtained form the object of a dynamic analysis and are presented 
separately for each sex and nutritional condition (eutrophic and dystrophic infants), 
at various months of age. The action exerted by the environmental factors under 
investigation is generally found to be an unfavourable one in the case of dystrophic 
infants, while the same factors have a favourable influence upon eutrophic infants. 
This goes to show how important it is for the physician to know the infants’ living 
standards, food conditions and morbidity, in order to be able to take adequate steps 
in each particular case. —English Summary. 


29. VILLELA, GILBERTO G. _ Bioquimica do sangue em pediatria. (Blood 
chemistry related to pediatrics.) Bol. Inst. Puericultura, Univer. Brazil, 1959, 16, 
165-180. The author emphasizes the importance of the establishment of normal 
standards for blood constituents based in statistical data. The concept of the normal 
type as a biochemical individuality according to R. J. Williams and its value for 
clinical research is described. Normal blood values from the newborn fetus are 
tabulated and compared to values for older children and for adults (blood urea, 
glucose, cholesterol, methemoglobin). Plasma proteins in normal children based on 
chemical and electrophoretic data obtained in the Instituto de Puericultura are 
compared to the values. found in malnutrition with and without edema. Special 
attention was given to gamma globulin in normal children and with malnutrition 
and nephrosis. Total blood iron as well as plasma iron in normal and anemic patients 
were studied and related to blood iron saturation which was lower in children in 
which iron metabolism was impaired. Blood phosphorus and calcium in normal 
children and in some bone disturbances were reviewed. Ascorbic acid and vitamin A 
are the vitamins easiest to determine in blood and the normal values vary with the 
nutritional status of the children. In scurvy it is possible to find blood values higher 
than those obtained with normal children fed with low vitamin C diets, although 
lacking pathologic symptoms of scurvy. —English Abstract. 


30. VYAS, K. J. (Children Hospital, Bhavnagar) Liver palpability in normal 
infants and children. Indian J. Child Hith, 1959, 8, 439-441. 715 healthy infants 
and children were examined to study the normal liver palpability. The liver was 
found palpable in 155 children, the highest figure being in the age group of 4 to 6 
months. The extent of palpability varied from 1% to 9 cms., the commonest figure 
being 3 cms. —Author’s Summary. 


CLINICAL MEDICINE AND PATHOLOGY 


31. ALTENHEIN, DENISE. (Neuro-Pediatria de Urgéncia) Anéxia neo-natal. 
Pediat. prat., 1959, 30, 67-80. 10 cases of neonatal anoxia are studied from the 
clinical, biochemical and neurological standpoint. The author adopted the Apgar 
method of assessing and recording the infant’s condition at birth. This rating was 
compared to oxygen saturation of the capillary blood, immediately after birth. The 
number of cases being too small for any conclusion, there seems, however, that 
Apgar score and oxygen saturation’s behaviour are not always correlated. —English 
Summary. 


32. BACKMAN, ALF, PARKKULAINEN, K. V., & SULAMAA, MATTI. 
(Children’s Hosp., Univer. of Helsinki) Pulmonary tension emergencies in infants. 
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Ann. paediat. Fenniae, 1959, 5, 172-182. Eight cases of tension emphysema in 
infants are reported. Three cases were successfully treated by resection of the 
emphysematous segment of the lung. Conservative treatment was followed by death 
in five cases, one of which owing to difficulty in diagnosis remained untreated and 
one of which was brought to hospital in an agonal condition. The importance of 
active surgical treatment as soon as the diagnosis has been confirmed is stressed. 
—Authors’ Summary. 


33. BOWERS, C. Y., GORDON, DOUGLAS L., & SEGALOFF, ALBERT. 
(Tulane Univer. Sch. Med., New Orleans, La.) The myxedema reflex in infants and 
children with hypothyroidism. J. Pediat., 1959, 54, 46-49. The myxedema reflex 
is an important, often overlooked pathognomonic sign of hypothyroidism that can 
be found in infants and children as well as in adults. The test is a simple office 
procedure that should be done routinely in patients suspected of having hypothy- 
roidism. It is particularly helpful if specific thyroid function studies are not available 
or cannot be used because of recent iodide ingestion and in patients such as goitrous 
cretins whose specific thyroid studies do not agree with the clinical diagnosis. — 
Authors’ Conclusions. 


34. BRACHFELD, K., & HOMOLKA, J. Prakticky vyznam polarografického 
vySetfeni likvoru v détské neurologii. (The practical importance of polarographic 
investigation of the cerebrospinal fluid in paediatric neurology.) Cesk. pediat., 
1959, 14, 612-617. 168 polarographic investigations of CSF in 84 infants with 
neurological diseases have been evaluated. The sensitivity of this method is greater 
than that of usual methods, and it is possible with it to record lasting changes in the 
CSF over the course of months. The values obtained can estimate the activity of the 
process. Values over 20 are most frequently seen in tbc meningitis, as previously 
described in cases of acute and subacute bacterial meningitis and malignant tumours 
growing into the ventricular system. Changes in the shape of the curve, recorded as a 
serum type of curve, can be found when serum penetrates into the CSF. For these 
reasons polarographic investigation is considered as an aid to difficult neurological 
diagnoses, enriching the possibilities of differential diagnosis. —English Summary. 


35. BREST, ALBERT N. (Hahnemann Med. Coll., Philadelphia, Pa.), URICCHIO, 
JOSEPH, & LIKOFF, WILLIAM. Valvular surgery in the young patient with 
rheumatic heart disease. J. Amer. med. Ass., 1959, 171, 249-251. Surgery for 
rheumatic heart disease in young patients is rare. Data are presented for 37 patients 
aged 12 to 20 years, 15 with mitral stenosis, 15 with mitral insufficiency, and 7 
with aortic insufficiency. “The findings indicate that the operative results in younger 
persons are equally as good as those observed in older persons. It would appear that 
the indications for cardiac surgery in the younger patient should be essentially the 
same as those applied to the older person and should not be influenced by the factor 
of age alone or the fear of recurrence of rheumatic activity.” —I. Altman. 


36. BRUCKNER, SILVIA, NICOLESCU, N., TEODORESCU, TATIANA, 
RADULESCU, ALICE, & BRICKMAN, BLANCHE. Aspecte clinice gsi serologice 
ale afectiunilor pulmonare acute ale copilului, observate in cursul anului 1957. 
(Clinical and serological aspects of acute pulmonary diseases in children, as observed 
in the course of the year 1957.) Pediatria, 1959, 8, 13-24. The authors studied 
102 cases of apparently primary acute pulmonary diseases (pneumonia and broncho- 
pneumonia) observed in the course of the year 1957. These included 37 cases of 
bacterial pneumonia and bronchopneumonia, 37 cases of pneumonia of the inter- 
stitial type, and 28 cases of pneumonia with mixed lesions. An observation of these 
cases showed that acute pneumopathies displayed about the same distribution in all 
age-groups, with a slight predominance of bacterial pneumonia in children above 
five years of age, and of bronchopneumonia in children aged below one year. As 
regards seasonal distribution, these diseases prevailed in winter and spring months 
with a more even distribution throughout the year of those of the interstitial type. A 
noteworthy fact in the clinical picture of acute pulmonary diseases observed in 1957 
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is the high frequency of nervous manifestations of the central type. Of 102 patients, 
54 displayed signs of meningoencephalic involvement, convulsions, states of agitation, 
confusional states, meningeal syndromes, either isolated or in association with changes 
of the cerebrospinal fluid. The proportion of nervous manifestations was almost 
the same (54.5% and 41.5%) in bronchopneumonia and pneumonia of the inter- 
stitial type. In lobar pneumonia the percentage of nervous manifestations was far 
higher (73.3%). Lobar pneumonia had a benign course. All of the cases were 
responsive to penicillin therapy. No secondary septic complications were recorded. 
Bronchopneumonia resulted in a very high death-rate (22.70%), but almost all the 
lethal cases were children below one year of age, and death occurred during the first 
24 hours of their stay in hospital. This high percentage is also due to the fact that 
many severe cases from the region around Bucharest, which cannot be satisfactorily 
solved on the spot, are sent to the Clinic. Pneumonia of the interstitial type had a 
favourable course and no lethal case was recorded. Antibiotic therapy does not 
influence the course, but plays an important auxiliary part in preventing the onset 
of, and curing the superimposed bacterial foci. In 14 cases of interstitial pneumonia 
investigations were carried out on the presence of antigallus agglutinins and of anti- 
bodies inhibiting influenza virus haemagglutination as well as on the Kahn, Meinicke, 
and Bordet-Wassermann tests. These tests were negative in all the cases. Determina- 
tions in a greater number of cases are necessary in order to establish the value of 
these tests with regard to the possibility of making an aetiological classification of 
interstitial pneumonia. —English Summary. 


37. CASTELLANOS, AGUSTIN, Jr., AZAN, LUIS, JUNCO, JULIO A., & 
TAQUECHEL, NEPHTALI. (Havana, Cuba) The vectorcardiogram of malnour- 
ished children during the first months of life. J. Pediat., 1959, 54, 330-340. The 
vectorcardiograms of malnourished infants were found to be different from those of 
normal infants. In the latter group, clockwise QRS loops in the horizontal plane 
were present from birth to the 25th day of life, and transitional (or figure-of-8 loops) 
from the 26th to the 36th day. Thereafter anticlockwise loops, representing the 
usual infantile pattern, appeared. The orientation of the repolarization complexes 
was very anterior for the first 24 or 48 days (yielding positive T waves in V;), but 
later it changed to a posterior position (—15° to —90°) throughout the period of 
time under study. On the contrary, in the abnormal group it was noted that clock- 
wise loops were related not only to age, but also to weight. That is, on the average, 
infants with the lower weight showed a persistence of that morphology beyond the 
usual age; a phenomenon probably due to a delayed progression of the usual! left-to- 
right ventricular ratio in malnourished children. Finally, it was clear that T loop 
location was not related to age or weight, thus representing primary changes in 
repolarization. Although the most anteriorly placed ones were occasionally seen 
after the administration of intravenous solutions (sometimes containing potassium 
salts), their presence in cases displaying definite plasma and electrical signs of hypo- 
kalemia favors the assumption that potassium changes, per se, were not responsible 
for these abnormalities. However, they are not necessarily due to right ventricular 
hypertension as previously considered. —Authors’ Summary. 


38. CIOC, T., & ROSU, L. Studii clinice si citologice in legatur& cu criza 
genitala la nou-nascut. (Clinical and cytologic studies on the genital crisis in the 
new-born.) Pediatria, 1958, 7, 423-427. This is a study carried out in a series of 
34 new-born infants with a view to determining the degree of oestrogenic impregna- 
tion at this age. Cytovaginal examination was used as an indicator. The conclusions 
are expressed in a graph indicating: massive impregnation up to the 4th day; mild 
impregnation between the Sth and 8th days. The clinical symptoms are in keeping 
with the data supplied by the colpocytogram. —English Summary. 


39. COHEN, GEORGE J., & AHRENS, WALTER E. (Silver Spring, Md.) 
Chronic lead poisoning. J. Pediat., 1959, 54, 271-284. The experience at Chil- 
dren’s Hospital [District of Columbia] in the management of 43 children with chronic 
lead poisoning over a 7-year period is presented. The observed mortality of 7% in 
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43 patients is significantly high even though it is an improvement over that noted in 
many previous reports. More important, the 45% incidence of neurologic and 
psychiatric residual morbidity deserves serious consideration and further study. 
Chronic lead poisoning has become an increasingly significant problem as awareness 
of the diagnosis, treatment, and residuals has increased. Because lead encephalitis is 
an important killer and crippler of children, early diagnosis and therapy (with 
EDTA), as well as adequate and continued follow-up, are essential. The simple 
expedient of routine inquiry into the presence of pica will bring to light many cases 
of plumbism before they become symptomatic. Furthermore, counseling directed at 
cessation of pica seems to be an effective tool in prevention of continued lead poison- 
ing. Perhaps even more important are the roles of the private physicians, public 
health authorities, and lawmakers in preventing the occurrence of this dangerous 
disease through education of the public, inspection and proper repair of substandard 
housing, and more stringent laws regarding lead-containing paints. —Authors’ Sum- 
mary and Conclusions. 


40. DIAMOND, EUGENE F. (Loyola Univer., Chicago, Ill.) Is there a rheu- 
matic constitution? J. Pediat., 1959, 54, 341-347. (1) No characteristic hair color 
or eye color was found among patients with rheumatic fever. (2) Pallor of the skin 
occurred in 52.4% of patients with acute rheumatic fever but was not a prominent 
feature in inactive rheumatic subjects. (3) No evidence of racial susceptibility to 
rheumatic fever was found in this study. (4) Most patients with rheumatic fever have 
a well-proportioned body build with a paucity of both the asthenic and hypersthenic 
body types. (5) A definite hyperextensibility of the metacarpophalangeal joints was 
demonstrated in both active and inactive rheumatics as compared with controls. (6) 
Blood group distribution among rheumatic subjects was not statistically different 
from that in the general population. (7) In a small group of rheumatic patients, 
there were 24% who were nonsecretors of ABO substance in the saliva. This is 
slightly higher than the expected percentage in the general population. The possible 
relationship to the pathogenesis of rheumatic fever is discussed. —Author’s Summary. 


41. ERLANDSON, MARION E., & HILGARTNER, MARGARET. (New York 
Hosp.-Cornell Med. Center, New York City) Hemolytic disease in the neonatal 
period and early infancy. J. Pediat., 1959, 54, 566-585. A basic understanding of 
the consequences of hemolysis and of their intensification in infancy together with 
an awareness of the etiology and ultimate prognosis of each particular disorder is 
necessary to optimal management of infants in whom hemolytic disease occurs. — 
Authors’ Summary. 


42. GALE, ARNOLD S. (Mount Sinai Hosp., Cleveland, Ohio) Clinical evalua- 
tien of methylphenidate (Ritalin) hydrochloride in the newborn infant. J. Amer. 
med. Ass., 1959, 170, 1408-1409. In order to reduce the depression of infants 
delivered of moderately and heavily medicated mothers, methylphenidate was ad- 
ministered in doses of 15-30 mg. to a group of 54 mothers, shortly before delivery, 
with 27 other mothers receiving a placebo. It effectively reduced the depression of 
the newborn infants. Subsequently it was found more practical to administer the 
drug intramuscularly directly to depressed infants after performing adequate oxy- 
genation. It is not a substitute for adequate oxygenation, which should be accom- 
plished first. —I. Altman. 


43. GAREAU, FLORENCE E., MACKEL, DONALD C., BORING, JOHN R., 
Ill, PAYNE, FRED J., & HAMMETT, FRANCES L. (Public Health Service, At- 
lanta, Ga.) The acquisition of fecal flora by infants from their mothers during birth. 
J. Pediat., 1959, 54, 313-318. (1) 20 mothers and their infants were studied to 
determine to what extent infants derived their initial fecal flora from their mothers. 
(2) Laboratory results showed that 5 of the infants exhibited the same Escherichia 
coli serotypes as those found in their mothers. One infant had an E. coli biotype 
identical to that in her mother, but the organism did not react in the typing serums 
now available. The study showed that 25% of the infants had the same fecal flora 
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as their mothers. (3) 2 of the 20 mothers were harboring known pathogens at the 
time of delivery. An enteropathogenic E. coli present in one was isolated from her 
infant at 48 hours. The Shigella identified in cultures from the other was not isolated 
from the infant during the period of observation. (4) The presence of organisms of 
the Klebsiella-Cloacae group in only 4 of the 18 specimens obtained from the infants 
housed in the new, modern unit, and in 38 of the 39 specimens obtained from the 
infants cared for in the older building with less adequate facilities, suggests the 
environment as an important source of these bacteria. —Authors’ Summary. 


44. GASSER, CONRAD. Heinz body anemia and related phenomena. J. Pediat., 
1959, 54, 673-690. The erythrocytes of newborn infants and especially of pre- 
maturely born infants may contain a small number of Heinz bodies. Heinz body 
formation and hemolytic anemia may occur following contact with a variety of 
drugs and poisons and following the administration of water-soluble vitamin K in 
large doses to premature infants. The spontaneous appearance of Heinz bodies in 
older infants and children is associated with agenesis of the spleen. —Author’s 
Summary. 


45. GITTLEMAN, I. F., PINCUS, J. B., SCHMERTZLER, E., & ANNECCHI- 
ARICO, F. Diabetes mellitus or the prediabetic state in the mother and the neonate. 
Amer. J. Dis. Child., 1959, 98, 342-349. A study of “the incidence of hypocalcemia 
on the first day of life in infants born to diabetic mothers and to mothers who were 
found to have a prediabetic state during pregnancy.” 


46. GRIGORESCU, I., & PAROTA, P. (Clinica chirurgicalé infantila gsi orto- 
pedica din Bucuresti) Importanta factorului carential in prolapsul mucos anal la 
copii. (The importance of. the deficiency factor in prolapse of the anal mucosa in 
the child.) Pediatria, 1958, 7, 79-86. Prolapse of the anal mucosa is a frequent 
condition in the child. 27 children underwent operation in our Clinic in the course 
of 1955. 380 children were operated upon during the last 10 years. These were gen- 
erally children living in conditions where elementary hygienic rules were disregarded, 
who were underfed and hypotrophic. A yearly analysis shows an increasing number 
of cases until 1949, followed by a gradual decrease; the number of boys is almost 
twice that of girls; the greatest number of cases occurs between 1 and 3 years. The 
prolapse of intestinal mucosa is enhanced by a number of anatomical and mechanical 
factors which are present in normal conditions; prolapse of the mucosa occurs when 
hypotonicity is added to deficiency. This is mentioned in a great number of works. 
Inadequate environmental conditions also contribute in this process. We have found 
recent digestive disorders in 65% of the investigated children, while others exhibited 
rickets, otorrhoea, chronic bronchitis. 48% of the children had eventful past his- 
tories. Literature data as well as our own findings determined us to attempt medi- 
camental vitamin B; treatment in a series of children in which surgery was not 
performed. During the last year, this treatment was applied in 32 children with the 
following results: very good results in 19 children, good results in 8 children, poor 
results in 5 children. We administered 15 intramuscular injections of vitamin B, in 
amounts of 50 mgms every other day. Taking into account the good result obtained, 
the fact that the child is spared a surgical intervention as well as the simplicity of 
the application of this treatment, we recommend it to be applied on a large scale. 
—English Summary. 


47. GUNSON, H. H. (Univer. of Manitoba, Winnipeg, Canada) Nonhemolytic 
anemia of the newborn infant: Hemorrhage of fetal blood into the maternal circula- 
tion. J. Pediat., 1959, 54, 602-608. Nonhemolytic anemia of the newborn infant 
due to fetal hemorrhage into the maternal circulation is a real clinical entity. It 
may be much commoner than the paucity of reports leads one to think. Every effort 
should be made to establish the correct diagnosis in the severely anemic infants as 
soon after birth as possible, since this condition is eminently curable. Perhaps it 
is not too unfortunate that the mild cases are sometimes missed, because the self- 
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limiting nature of the disease will cure the infant without the help of vigorous and 
often unnecessary transfusions, —Author’s Summary. 


48. HURMUZACHE, E., BOCEA, Gh., STRAVRI, Gr., et al. Contribufii la 
studiul microclimatului gsi al microfiorei aeriene din saloanele unui spital de copii, in 
raport cu regimul de intrefinere si functionare. (Contributions to the study of the 
microclimate and of the aerial microflora in the wards of a children’s hospital in 
connexion with its maintenance and functioning.) Pediatria, 1958, 7, 1-12. A 
study was carried out on the microclimatic conditions and aerial microflora in two 
wards of a hospital for children, in connexion with its maintenance and functioning 
(one of the wards had a supervised regimen while the other had a common regimen). 
The investigation revealed: the superiority of the microclimatic conditions in the 
ward kept under a supervised regimen, a deterioration of environmental conditions 
during top-traffic hours and during the most intense activity in the hospital, as well 
as during the winter period, a comparatively homogeneous distribution of the 
microflora in the air of these rooms was also observed. 186 staphylococcus strains 
were isolated from the air of the wards; out of these, 71 strains proved to be patho- 
genous. 77.5% were penicillin-resistant, 71.8% were streptomycin-resistant and 56.3% 
were chloromycetin-resistant; the lowest percentage of resistance was found to 
aureomycin (43.7%). About % of the strains were resistant to all antibiotics, — 
English Summary. 


49. INGRAM, T. T. S. (Univer. of Edinburgh, Scotland) Muscle tone and 
posture in infancy. Cerebral Palsy Buil., 1959, No. 5, 6-15. As a result of the 
readier recognition of the early manifestations of cerebral palsy and the realization 
that the clinical picture in infancy may be different from that shown in later years, 
average age of diagnosis is now 10 months in Edinburgh whereas it was 3 years, 2 
months in 1952. In this descriptive paper, changes in posture, control of posture, and 
muscle tone observed during maturation in patients with bilateral cerebral palsy are 
compared to these manifestations in normal children. The same stages of neuro- 
muscular development may be discerned, but in the cerebral palsied child the rate is 
much slower and may cease at a relatively primitive stage. “The postural responses 
and alterations of muscle tone which occur in patients at the various stages of neuro- 
muscular maturation are similar in character to those observed in the normal child at 
equivalent stages, but they are grossly exaggerated in degree, because the normal 
inhibitory function of higher nervous centres is incompletely developed.” —I. Altman. 


50. JONES, P. R. M., & DEAN, R. F. A. (Mulago Hosp., Kampala, Uganda) 
The effects of kwashiorkor on the development of the bones of the knee. J. Pediat., 
1959, 54, 176-184. (1) Radiographs of the knees of African children admitted for 
treatment of kwashiorkor were compared with those of healthy children of the same 
age. (2) In the children with kwashiorkor there was the general appearance of poor 
calcification. Also, zones of provisional calcification could not be clearly seen, the 
shafts of the femur and tibia were fusiform, the femoral and tibial metaphyses had 
dense lines at their ends, and the epiphyses were irregularly calcified. (3) Transverse 
lines, indicating past disturbances of growth, were much more frequent in the femur 
and tibia of the children with kwashiorkor than in the healthy children. (4) The 
hands of the same children were also x-rayed. Comparisons suggested, but did not 
conclusively prove, that the knee may be a more accurate indicator than the hand of 
the retardation of bone development associated with kwashiorkor. (5) The hands of 
the children with kwashiorkor did not show the minor anomalies that have been 
described in older children with nutritive failure. —Authors’ Summary. 


51. KAPLAN, EUGENE. (Sinai Hosp., Baltimore, Md.) Congenital and neonatal 
thrombocytopenic purpura. J. Pediat., 1959, 54, 644-653. 


52. KIESEWETTER, WILLIAM B. (Univer. Pittsburgh Sch. Med., Pa.), & 
PARENZAN, LUCIO. When should hernia in the infant be treated bilaterally? 
J. Amer. med. Ass., 1959, 171, 287-290. When it becomes necessary to perform 
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herniorrhaphy on one side in young children it is also necessary to consider the 
advisability of exploring the other side for incipient hernia. A group of 100 children 
under 2 years of age underwent operation because of unilateral complaints without 
signs or symptoms of contralateral hernia in 61 of these. A second group of 237 
underwent unilateral herniorrhaphy without surgical exploration of the contralateral 
side; 73 of these were found later, in a follow-up study, to have undergone subse- 
quent contralateral herniorrhaphy at various times up to nine years after the first 
operation. The disadvantage of operating twice are considerable. The authors recom- 
mend, instead, that all herniorrhaphies undertaken on children less than 2 years old 
be bilateral. —Journal Summary. 


53. .KNOBLOCH, HILDA (Children’s Hosp., Columbus, Ohio), & PASAMANICK, 
BENJAMIN. Syndrome of minimal cerebral damage in infancy. J. Amer. med. 
Ass., 1959, 170, 1384-1387. This syndrome, as defined by the authors, “is mani- 
fested by minor but clearly defined deviations from the normal neurological and 
behavioral developmental patterns, usually with more or less complete compensation 
by 15 to 18 months of age, as determined by the standard neurological examina- 
tion.” This report is based on the examination of 500 premature and 492 full-time 
control infants evaluated as part of a study of premature infants in Maryland. 
Among other things, the neuropsychiatric developmental examination of Gesell and 
Amatruda and a physical examination were done by a pediatrician. A diagnosis of 
> neurological status and a prediction of intellectual potential were made. It was 
found that, as birth weight decreases, amount of neurological damage increases. In 
general, as the neurological abnormality increases the incidence of an abnormal 
pattern increases. “Analysis of 46 individual neurological patterns demonstrated a 
correlation between the amount of abnormality recorded and the clinical diagnosis 
of the neurological status and delineated those patterns most useful in discriminating 
between normal and damaged infants.” The component items for a diagnosis of 
minimal cerebral damage in infancy are described. —I. Altman. 


54. KOZINN, PHILIP J. (Maimonides Hosp., Brooklyn, N.Y.), WIENER, 
HARRY, TASCHDIJIAN, CLAIRE L., & BURCHALL, JAMES J. Is isolation of 
infants with thrush necessary? J. Amer. med. Ass., 1959, 170, 1172-1174. A series 
of 1622 consecutive newborns were divided into a segregation group and an isolation 
group, with three alternating one-month periods of segregation and isolation of cases. 
Segregation meant placing the infant with oral thrush on the side of the larger gen- 
eral nursery. In the isolation group, the incidence of clinical, latent, and delayed 
thrush was 6.2%, while in the segregation group it was 3.6%. However, both per- 
centages fall within the normal range occurring at this hospital. The authors conclude 
that the costs of physical isolation are not warranted by the advantages thereof. —I. 
Altman. 


55. LANDTMAN, B., & HJELT, L. (Children’s Hosp., Univer. of Helsinki) 
Congenital heart disease. Ann. paediat. Fenniae, 1959, 5, 159-171. A review of 
2837 consecutive autopsies on children under 15 years of age revealed 246 cases of 
congenital cardiovascular disease (8.7%). The incidence of these conditions has 
increased from 4.8% in 1948 to 14.8% in 1957. In addition to these cases, 261 
children showed acquired cardiac lesions. Thus, gross changes in the heart were 
found in 17.9% of the entire postmortem series. The 246 children with congenital 
heart disease comprised 133 boys and 113 girls. The birth weight was less than 2500 
grams in 80 of the cases (32.6%). 126 (51.2%) of the children died during the first 
month and 230 (93.1%) died within the first year. Only eight children were over 3 
years when they died. . . . Evidence is brought forward that deaths occurring within 
the first year of life among children with congenital heart disease can rarely be pre- 
vented by cardiac surgery at its present state of development. —Authors’ Summary. 


56. LEONESCU, M., CAJAL, N., BOERU, V., BABA, C., & FRENCHEL, M. 
(Clinica de boli contagioase I.M.F., Bucuresti) Valoarea diagnostica a dozarii 
aldolazei serice in hepatita epidemica la copii. (The diagnostic value of aldolase 
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determination in epidemic hepatitis in children.) Pediatria, 1958, 7, 13-18. The 
authors have studied serum aldolase in 61 children (whose age varied between 16 
months and 10 years), 38 of which had icterigenous epidemic hepatitis (i.e.h.), while 
in 23 the disease was anicterigenous (an.e.h.). In 12 patients 2-3 specimens were 
collected in the course of the disease while in the remaining 49 the samples were 
collected during the first 48 hours after admittance. For control purposes, serum 
aldolase was determined in 25 healthy subjects, in 35 patients suffering from non- 
infectious diseases, in 4 children suffering from epidemic parotiditis (during the 
first week of the disease) and in 2 children suffering from measles, in the eruptive 
stage. A total of 146 determinations were performed in 135 subjects, 25 of whom 
were healthy. The technique initially indicated by Brunss and Puls was used without 
any modification. The mean aldolase activity in normal subjects was of 9.7 U. In 
i.e.h. it was 75.4 U during the first week, 46.8 U during the second week, 32.6 U 
during the third week and 17 U during the fourth week. In an.e.h. the figures were 
85.3 U during the first week, 41.1 U during the second week, 23.7 U during the 
third week, 20.1 U during the fourth week. In the opinion of the authors, aldolase 
is to be considered as increased only when it reaches a multiple (at least twice) of 
the figures obtained in determinations carried out in a sufficient number of normal 
subjects used as controls. Although the increase in the amount of scrum aldolase in 
e.h. is nonspecific, it is nevertheless constant, both in the icteric and in the anicteric 
form. According to determinations performed in 7 persons who had come into con- 
tact with patients suffering from e.h., the authors consider that aldolase determina- 
tions may possibly help to render evident a subclinical infection, thereby acquiring a 
prophylactic epidemiological value. —English Summary. 


57. LUHBY, A. LEONARD. (New York Med. Coll., New York City) Megalo- 
blastic anemia in infancy. III. Clinical considerations and analysis. J. Pediat., 1959, 
54, 617-632. Megaloblastic anemia syndrome in infancy is an important nutritional 
deficiency disorder usually precipitated in young infants by a combination of infec- 
tion and dietary inadequacies. Severe or prolonged infection or diarrhea with co- 
existing poor food intake is the most important clinical etiological factor today. The 
disorder responds promptly, completely, and permanently to folic acid administra- 
tion. —Author’s Summary. 


58. PIERCE, MILA I. Leukemia in the newborn infant. J. Pediat., 1959, 54, 
691-706. 


59. POTTER, EDITH L. (Univer. of Chicago, Ill.) The antenatal background of 
blood diseases of infancy. J. Pediat., 1959, 54, 552-565. Blood diseases with 
clinical manifestations at birth consist largely of anemias resulting from blood loss 
by hemorrhage or by cell destruction. Hereditary diseases, although determined at 
conception, only rarely produce symptoms at birth. Pathologic changes in tissues 
that occur during intrauterine life are largely limited to the abnormal stimulation 
of erythropoiesis which results from severe blood destruction. The most common 
causes are maternal isoimmunization to Rh and the salivary gland virus. Congenital 
leukemia is rare and is characterized by massive myelopoiesis in skin, connective 
tissue, and all organs. —Author’s Summary. 


60. RUSESCU, A., BALABAN, I., POPESCU, VALERIU, & POPESCU, LICA. 
Encefalografia gazoasa in encefalopatiile infantile. (Gas encephalography in infantile 
encephalopathies.) Pediatria, 1959, 8, 41-51. This study is formed of three parts. 
Part one contains a review of the encephalographic aspects met with in infantile 
encephalopathies and a discussion of the notion of the course of cerebral lesions and 
of the errors which may lead to false roentgenologic interpretations in these diseases. 
Part two is a description of 20 observations from the aetiological, clinical, and 
roentgenologic standpoint. The last part contains the authors’ comments on the cases 
reported. —English Summary. 
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61. RUSESCU, A., PRISCU, ALICE, & PRISCU, RAZVAN. (Institutul clinic 
de pediatrie “Emilia Irza,” Bucuresti) Consideratii asupra etiologiei tuberculoase a 
astmului infantil. (On the tuberculous aetiology of infantile asthma.) Pediatria, 
1959, 8, 209-217. This work contains the conclusions of an analysis concerning 
150 cases of asthma treated at the Ist Clinic of Paediatrics, with special reference to 
40 cases which form the object of this study. Four arguments determined the authors 
to consider tuberculosis as being perhaps aetiologically responsible for the above 40 
asthma cases, namely: (a) The family history of these patients included massive 
and repeated contacts with tuberculous subjects living in the same house. (b) Co- 
existence in these patients of active tuberculous lesions or of sequelae. (c) Positive 
tuberculin tests. (d) The therapeutic test. On the basis of the above facts the authors 
applied antituberculous therapy in 70 children, 30 of which had asthma suspected 
to be of tuberculous origin. The results were beneficial inasmuch as they brought 
about: (a) Complete cessation of the asthmatic attack with no subsequent recurrences 
in 50% of the cases. (b) Complete cessation of the asthmatic attack and increased 
intervals between the attacks as well as a decrease in their intensity in 30% of the 
cases. (c) Improvement of clinical symptoms and increased intervals between the 
attacks as well as a decrease of their intensity in 13% of the cases. (d) Unimproved, 
70% of the cases. The authors applied mixed antituberculous therapy (streptomycin 
and INH) over a prolonged period (one month of streptomycin and INH, and two 
further months of INH alone). Corticotherapy was associated in intractable and 
recurrent cases. This treatment was considered to represent a fundamental therapy 
which did not prevent the use of symptomatic therapy in acute attacks. —English 
Summary. 


62. SCHULMAN, IRVING. (Children’s Memorial Hosp., Chicago, Ill.) The 
anemia of prematurity. J. Pediat., 1959, 54, 663-672. The premature infant mani- 
fests anemia during three. distinct phases. The early and intermediate phases depend 
upon variations in the rate of effective hematopoiesis and appear to be controlled 
by specific regulatory mechanisms. The anemias in these periods occur in the face of 
relative iron excess, are self limited, are essentially unaffected by prophylactic 
measures, and rarely require transfusions. The late anemia is based upon iron 
deficiency and may be effectively prevented by prophylactic administration of iron. 
However, the demands for optimal hemoglobin synthesis are such that an adequate 
supply of iron from dietary sources alone cannot be anticipated. The phases of the 
anemia of prematurity occur in orderly sequence and are interdependent. Factors of 
birth weight, rate of gain, red cell longevity, and difference in hematopoietic re- 
sponsiveness contribute to variations in timing and severity in the individual phases. 
—Author’s Conclusions. 


63. SHAHIDI, NASROLLAH T. (Harvard Med. Sch., Boston, Mass.), & DIA- 
MOND, LOUIS K. Testosterone-induced remission in aplastic anemia. Amer. J. 
Dis. Child., 1959, 98, 293-302. A new approach to therapy of aplastic anemia is 
described. Five patients with severe bone marrow failure were treated with combined 
testosterone and corticosteroids. Remission occurred in all except one, who died from 
simultaneous occurrence of gastrointestinal bleeding and overwhelming infection. 
The postmortem examination of the bone marrow, however, showed marked 
erythropoiesis even in this patient. The bone marrow and peripheral blood studies in 
these patients revealed improvement beginning with early erythroid regeneration, 
then reticulocytosis with subsequent rise in hemoglobin. Beneficial effect of tes- 
tosterone therapy was also noted on myelopoiesis. Concomitant with the progress of 
the bone marrow and the peripheral blood changes the patients showed remarkable 
clinical improvement. —Authors’ Summary. 











64. SHORTER, ROY G. (Mayo Foundation, Rochester, Minn.), BAGGENSTOSS, 
ARCHIE H., & LOGAN, GEORGE B. Neonatal hepatitis. Amer. J. Dis. Child., 
1959, 98, 359-369. The clinical and histologic findings in eight cases of neonatal 
hepatitis are presented. The histologic features of neonatal hepatitis that contrast 
with the appearances seen in congenital atresia of the bile ducts are the formation of 
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large numbers of multinucleated giant cells, the random distribution of cholestasis, 
together with the formation of microcalculi within the cytoplasm of the giant cells, 
and the absence of large areas of hepatic-cell necrosis. The possible significance of 
the formation of giant cells is discussed, and the theories of pathogenesis are re- 
viewed. A common histologic response to different stimuli is postulated as a possible 
contributing factor to the difficulty of assessment of the pathogenesis. —Authors’ 
Summary and Conclusions. 


65. SILVERMAN, WILLIAM A. (Babies Hosp., New York City) The status of 
2-year-old children who had received sulfisoxazole in the neonatal period after pre- 
mature birth. J. Pediat., 1959, 54, 741-747. Though a high over-all incidence of 
brain damage was observed in a sample of 2-year-old children who had survived 
premature birth, the incidence of brain damage among those who had received 
penicillin/sulfisoxazole during the first 5 days of life was not significantly higher 
than that observed among others who had received oxytetracycline. It is implied 
from these observations that few, if any, infants survived the brain damage associated 
with penicillin/sulfisoxazole administration in the neonatal period. —Author’s 
Summary. 


66. SLOBOZIANU, HORIA. Colepatia infantila. (Infantile cholepathy.) Pedia- 
tria, 1958, 7, 107-116. In a study including 4252 children belonging to needy 
families, the author has found cases of cholepathy in a proportion of 2.8%. In a 
house in which the children’s food included a great amount of fats, the percentage of 
this condition reaches 17.5%. Cholepathy is four times more frequent during the 
cold months of the year than during the warm ones; this is also due to the increased 
intake of fats. As regards the age, the highest number of cases has been found be- 
tween 7 and 9 years. Cholepathy includes a series of highly variable syndromes as 
regards the aetiologic, functional pathological, anatomical and clinical individuality, 
the prognosis and the treatment. The classification established on aetiological grounds 
enables us to mention: constitutional cholepathy—-which may be hypogenetic, dys- 
genetic, allergic, anaphylactic, neurovegetative, endocrine, psychogenic; dysmetabolic 
cholepathy; toxic cholepathy; latent infectious or parasitic cholepathy; cholepathy 
due to nondiagnosed lithiasis; cholepathy due to malformation of the biliary ducts. 
From the viewpoint of functional pathology, cholepathies are atonic, hypertonic or 
hyperesthetic. The identification of these syndromes is of the highest interest, as it 
enables us to apply an adequate treatment. —English Summary. 


67. SMITH, CARL H. (New York Hosp.—Cornell Med. Center, New York City) 
Pure red-cell anemia. J. Pediat., 1959, 54, 609-616. 


68. SZABO, I. (Univer. Med. Sch., Debrecen, Hungary) The dependence of 
permanent tooth loss upon tooth morbidity. Hum. Biol., 1959, 31, 180-186. The 
influence of tooth morbidity upon the loss rates of the first permanent molars was 
examined in the 10 to 11, 12 to 14, and 16 to 18 year old school population in three 
Hungarian urban communities. The number of teeth missing or in need of extraction 
per 100 decayed, missing, or filled teeth (DMF) is called tooth lethality. Within the 
same population, tooth lethality increases with increasing prevalence of dental decay 
in the younger age brackets. In the 16 to 18 year olds, however, there is less tendency 
for tooth loss to vary with the variations in the DMF. —Author’s Summary. 


69. TANINO, JUN, STEINER, MORRIS, & BENJAMIN, BERNARD. (Jewish 
Hosp. of Brooklyn, N.Y.) The relationship of perianal dermatitis to fecal pH. 
J. Pediat., 1959, 54, 793-800. Perianal dermatitis is a common skin affection in the 
neonatal period. In a study carried out over a-2-year period on 1505 infants fed two 
evaporated milk preparations, 107 cases of perianal dermatitis were observed, an 
incidence of 7.1%. In different nurseries and at different times, feeding of the same 
formula was followed by a sharply varying incidence in appearance of the condition. 
Data obtained from measurements of the pH of the stools in 434 cases failed to 
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support the thesis that fecal alkalinity is a major factor in the genesis of perianal 
dermatitis. —Authors’ Summary. 


70. TIRLEA, I., NOVAC, B., VENTURINI, E., & ELIAS, M. Nota preliminara 
despre aspectele electroforezei proteinemiei serice la imaturi. (Preliminary note on 
the electrophoretic aspects of proteineamia in premature infants.) Pediatria, 1958, 
7, 405-414. An electrophoretic study was carried out in 30 premature infants 
weighing between 1000 and 2000 gms., who were generally followed up for 3 to 4 
months; in 5 cases the follow-up period extended up to the age of 1 year. The study 
revealed the presence of hypoproteinaemia, oscillating between 4 and 5 gms. per cent 
while hypogammaglobulinaemia was a particular fact to be noticed in the pro- 
teinogram. Variations in the other plasma fractions are also discussed. It was found 
that variations in the electrophoretic diagram of premature infants depend on the 
infants’ physiological age rather than on their weight. Feeding is noticed to influence 
gamma-globulins in the first place. The authors discuss the physiopathological 
mechanism governing the variation of the different plasma fractions. —-English 
Summary. 


71. VAN BUCHEM, F. S. P. (Univer. of Groningen, Netherlands) Osteomalacia. 
Pathogenesis and treatment. Brit. med. J., 1959, 1, 933-938. Osteomalacia is 
defined as insufficient calcification of normally formed bone matrix. It is distinguished 
from rickets only by its occurrence in patients in whom bone epiphyses have already 
closed. The causes of disturbed calcification are classified as vitamin-D deficiency, 
faulty calcium nutrition and faulty intestional absorption. Among the nonnutritional 
causes are listed renal tubular dysfunction, renal acidosis, idiopathic hypercalciuria 
and prolonged corticosteroid treatment. The clinical features and management of 
these various disorders are. outlined. —W. W. Sutow. 


72. VAN CREVELD, S. (Univer. of Amsterdam, Netherlands) Coagulation dis- 
orders in the newborn period. J. Pediat., 1959, 54, 633-643. 


73. VASQUEZ, GIL (Columbia Univer. Coll. Physicians & Surgeons, New York 
City), & LATTIMER, JOHN K. Danger to children of infection from exposure to 
urine containing tubercle bacilli. J. Amer. med. Ass., 1959, 171, 29-33. Purpose 
was to document the fact that tuberculous urine might be infectious. The 50 children 
under 13 years who were selected for this study were the progeny of 28 persons all 
of whom were discharging Mycobacterium tuberculosis in the urine at the time 
these children were exposed. 11 children showed a positive reaction to the intradermal 
tuberculin test, which is significantly higher than would be expected by chance. In 
no case, however, was any evidence of a primary lesion located, and it is hypothesized 
that the infection might be gastrointestinal. Rules of strict hygiene for the tuberculous 
patient are laid down, for only by proper disposal of urine from the patient and 
thorough cleansing of bathroom, etc., can such infections be minimized. —I. Altman. 


74. VAUGHAN, VICTOR C., III. (Med. Coll. of Georgia, Atlanta) Manage- 
ment of hemolytic disease of the newborn infant. J. Pediat., 1959, 54, 586-601. 
The management of hemolytic disease of the newborn infant has been reviewed 
with respect to the three major problems which may be presented: the prevention of 
stillbirth, the management of the infant severely ill at birth, and the prevention of 
kernicterus in the infant with hyperbilirubinemia. Each of these circumstances de- 
mands its own special orientation to the infant’s immediate need. Consideration is 
given the needs of involved parents for emotional support and counseling in family 
planning. —Author’s Summary. 


75. VOICULESCU, M., BRUCKNER, S., DAN, B., LEONESCU, M., RADU- 
LESCU, A., & PREDESCU, I. (Clinica bolilor contagiose I.M.F., Bucuresti) Clinica 
si prognosticul formelor de poliomielita cu tulburari respiratoare la copii de virsta 
mica. (Clinical pattern and prognosis of poliomyelitis accompanied by respiratory 
disorders in the young child.) Pediatria, 1959, 8, 133-142. The authors present the 
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clinical pattern and therapy of severe forms of poliomyelitis involving the higher 
neuraxial segments (upper portion of the spinal cord, medulla oblongata, pons, 
encephalon) in young children (77.5% of the cases aged below five years). Particular 
importance is attached to the severity of such forms in young children, as expressed 
by: (a) The high incidence-rate of combined forms (spinobulbopontine and encepha- 
litic) bearing the appearance of a diffuse extension of the poliomyelitic process to 
the neuraxis. (b) The high lethality-rate of these forms in young children. Recovery 
occurred in only 25.7% of these severe forms below the age of two years, whereas 
recoveries were obtained in 45.4% of the cases in the 5 to 15 years age-group. The 
possible factors of this severe course are analysed in the paper. The severity of 
“higher” forms of poliomyelitis in young children exceeds the severity mentioned by 
various authors as regards the course of such forms in adult patients. —English 
Summary. 


76. WILLIAMS, R. D. BROOKE. (Univer. of Rochester, N.Y.) A disturbance of 
carbohydrate metabolism caused by lesions of the central nervous system. J. Pediat., 
1959, 54, 299-312. There is some clinical evidence to support the experimental 
work showing that transient hyperglycemia and glycosuria can be produced by lesions 
or stimulation of the hypothalamic region. A case is reported in a child where a 
hypothalamic tumor was associated with a disturbance of carbohydrate metabolism. 
Several cases are reported in the literature of diabetes of several years’ duration 
associated with hypothalamic damage, and the association may not be coincidental. 
A more detailed examination of the brain and hypothalamus in every case of diabetes 
with cerebral symptoms might be valuable in shedding more light on this difficult 
problem. —Authors’ Conclusion. 


77. YOW, MARTHA DUKES (Baylor Univer. Col!. Med., Houston, Texas), 
DESMOND, MURDINA M., & NICKEY, LAURANCE N. The management of 
staphylococcal disease in infants and children. J. Pediat., 1959, 54, 409-428. (1) 
Analysis of the management of 204 cases of staphylococcal disease in infants and 
children is presented. 66 of these patients had mild disease and 138 had moderately 
severe or severe involvement. 80% of the infections were hospital acquired and 
20% were nonhospital acquired. (2) Age of the patient influenced morbidity and 
mortality. In the 138 patients with serious staphylococcal disease, the mortality rate 
was 43% in the premature infants, 26% in the full-term newborn infants, 21% in 
children from 2 months to 2 years of age, and 11.7% in older children. The degree 
of dissemination was related to the age of the patient, demonstrating inadequacy of 
host defenses in the young infant. . . . —From Authors’ Summary and Conclusions. 


78. The Little Club. (Guy’s Hospital, London, England) Memorandum on ter- 
minology and classification of “cerebral palsy.” Cerebral Palsy Bull., 1959, No. 5, 
27-35. |The memorandum defines cerebral palsy as “a persisting qualitative motor 
disorder appearing before the age of three years, due to a nonprogressive interference 
with development of the brain.” The clinical features of hypertonus are discussed in 
detail and then a clinical approach to diagnosis is put forward. This suggests that 
the spastic cases should first be recognized and then, from among the remaining 
cases, the dystonic and choreoathetoid cases, leaving a residue which will include 
mixed cases, ataxic cases, and cases of atonic diplegia. —I. Altman. 


PSYCHOLOGY 


79. ADAMS, ABBY BONIME. Choice of infant feeding technique as a function 
of maternal personality. J. consult. Psychol., 1959, 23, 143-146. A group of 
primagravidas was divided into those who chose breast feeding and those who pre- 
ferred bottle feeding. Nine of 13 indices derived from the Blacky Test significantly 
differentiated the two groups. The bottle feeders showed more oral eroticism, oral 
sadism, anal expulsiveness, sibling rivalry, guilt feelings, and narcissistic love, and 
less penis envy and positive ego ideal than did the breast feeders. —E. E. Levitt. 
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80. BALOGH, JOSEPH J.  Television-viewing habits of high school boys. Educ. 
Res. Bull., 1959, 38, 66-71. 103 sophomore, junior, and senior boys, enrolled at a 
metropolitan high school in Ohio and representing a cross-section of socioeconomic 
levels filled out a questionnaire covering (1) time devoted to televiewing, study, and 
recreation, (2) scholastic benefit derived from television, and (3) parental influence 
on viewing time and program selection. In this study sophomores watched TV about 
20 hours a week, juniors, 1542 hours, and seniors, 10 hours. These figures are 
similar to others reported in the past. No significant statistical relationships were 
found between amount of time devoted to study, recreation, and televiewing. Answers 
about scholastic benefits derived from television were inconclusive. A little more 
than 50% indicated that TV did help them get better grades. Parent influence is 
principally prohibitive. No mention is made of parents’ assisting in the choice of 
programs but about 30% of the students reported that parents prohibited all or some 
television. Other parents limit the number of hours spent viewing, and still others 
do not permit viewing during certain hours. —A. Grams. 


81. BARNETT, CHARLES D., & TARVER, WILLIAM N. (Louisiana Industrial 
Sch. for Girls, Alexandria) Self-rated problems of institutionalized delinquent vs. 
non-delinquent girls. Psychol. Rep., 1959, 5, 333-336. Delinquent and non- 
delinquent females (Ns = 49) who were similar in age (M = 15 yrs., 7 mo.) and 
IQ (M = 100 and 102, respectively), filled out the Mooney Problem Check List 
(Form J). Areas in which items were answered differently by the groups are presented 
and discussed. —Authors’ Summary. 


82. BLAKELY, ROBERT W. (Univer. Oregon Med. Sch., Portland) Erythro- 
blastosis and perceptive hearing loss: responses of athetoids to tests of cochlear func- 
tion. J. Speech Hearing Res., 1959, 2, 5-15. 20 hearing defective erythroblastotics 
were given tests of cochlear function, namely recruitment and aural-harmonic tests. 
Caloric tests of vestibular function also were given. The results warrant the following 
tentative conclusions: (a) the site of the injury is the cochlea, (b) vestibular function 
is essentially normal, (c) severity of hearing loss cannot be predicted from severity 
of the athetosis. —M. F. Palmer. 


83. BLUEMEL, C. S. (4501 S. Franklin, Englewood, Colorado) Double-syllable 
words. J. Speech Hearing Disorders, 1959, 24, 272-274. The hypothesis that the 
unborn child is conditioned to the heartbeat of the mother is offered as an explana- 
tion of the double-syllable word as found in the primitive vocabulary of many lan- 
guages. —M. F. Palmer. 


84. BOLES, GLEN. (Columbia Univer., New York City) Personality factors in 
mothers of cerebral palsied children. Genet. Psychol. Monogr., 1959, 59, 159-218. 
The purpose of this investigation was to determine whether mothers of cerebral 
palsied children constituted a special group with respect to personality characteristics 
as correlates of having given birth to a handicapped child. Hypotheses were .. . 
mothers of cerebral palsied children are more anxious, guilty, over-protective, reject- 
ing, unrealistic, maritally conflicted, and socially withdrawn than mothers of non- 
handicapped children. . . . An experimental group consisting of 60 mothers of cere- 
bral palsied children and a control group consisting of 60 mothers of nonhandicapped 
children were . . . equated by matched-group procedure on 10 variables. . . . Mothers 
of cerebral palsied children were found to be significantly more over-protective and 
maritally conflicted than mothers of nonhandicapped children. Mothers of older 
children, both of cerebral palsied and nonhandicapped children, were found to be 
significantly more guilty, rejecting, and unrealistic than mothers of younger children. 
Mothers of younger cerebral palsied children were found to be significantly more 
socially withdrawn than mothers of older cerebral palsied children. Catholic mothers 
in both groups were found to be significantly more guilty, unrealistic, and socially 
withdrawn than Jewish mothers. Catholic mothers of cerebral palsied children evi- 
denced significantly more retributive guilt and were found to hold significantly more 
unrealistic expectations for their children’s improvement and future life adjustments 
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than Jewish mothers. Jewish mothers were found to provide significantly more social 
opportunities for their cerebral palsied children than either Catholic or Protestant 
mothers. Protestant mothers of both groups were found to be significantly less 
anxious and less socially withdrawn than Catholic and Jewish mothers combined. . . . 
—A. L. Baldwin. 


85. BURGI, ERNEST J. (Univer. of Nebraska, Lincoln), & MATTHEWS, JACK. 
Predicting intelligibility of cerebral palsied speech. J. Speech Hearing Res., 1958, 1, 
331-343. Tape recorded speech samples of 29 subjects with C.P. were audited by 
5 speech clinicians who evaluated articulation ability and 9 listeners who wrote down 
what they understood. Prediction of intelligibility by each of 8 articulation measures 
was evaluated by correlating predictor or articulation measures with criterion or 
intelligibility measures. Any 1 of 3 short simple articulation test measures (initial, 
medial, or final consonants) and 2 longer simple articulation test measures predicted 
as well as more complex weighted indexes (Wood-type and Mader). Irwin’s short test 
of 5 consonants failed to predict intelligibility measures as well as the other 5 simple 
tests. —M. F. Palmer. 


86. BUTLER, R. L., & MARCUSE, F. L. (Univer. of Washington) Sex identifica- 
tion at different ages using the Draw-A-Person Test. J. proj. Tech., 1959, 23, 299- 
302. The purpose of this study was to ascertain whether children, adolescents, and 
young adults respond to the DAP as do adult groups. Some 810 boys and 734 girls 
between the ages of 5 and 18 were used as Ss. The results indicate that boys and 
girls above the age of eight do respond to the DAP like adult groups, but below the 
age of eight the tendency to draw self-sex or opposite-sex figures appears equally as 
strong in girls as in boys. The results are interpreted as having no bearing on the 
latency period but as reflecting a growing awareness among females of the domi- 
nance of the male sex in contemporary western civilization. —Authors’ Summary. 

7. BYRNE, MARGARET C. (Northwestern Univer., Evanston, Ill.) Speech and 
language development of athetoid and spastic children. J. Speech Hearing Disorders, 
1959, 24, 231-240. A gesture language test of 10 questions which permitted a 
child to answer by body posture or movement was given to 8 athetoids and 5 spastics, 
and an oral language test in which a toy was presented for each one of 81 phonetic 
units was given to 29 athetoids and 32 spastics. None had detectable hearing losses 
and had been evaluated as educable. Lowest IQ was 60. Most cases used oral lan- 
guage, although at least one of each age was dependent on gesture. Although they 
were generally seriously delayed in achievement of language and speech, they de- 
veloped first those skills which appear earliest in normal children. There was no 
significant difference between spastic and athetoid. —M. F. Palmer. 


88. CLIFFORD, EDWARD. (Child Res. Council, Univer. of Colorado, Denver) 
Ordering of phenomenon in a paired comparisons procedure. Child Develpm., 1959, 
30, 381-388. Four scales were used in a paired comparisons procedure: Scale O 
consisted of the names of 8 physical objects ranging in size from a pin to a house, 
Scale F the names of 8 fruit, Scale P 8 punishment items taken directly from a pre- 
vious study and Scale R 8 reward items paralleling the punishment items. 18 preschool 
children were given the scales verbally in test-retest sessions. The extent of agree- 
ment between sessions was significantly higher for the scale containing items on a 
physical dimension than for scales containing punishment or reward items. Con- 
sistency within a session for any scale was not extensive, casting doubt on the use of 
this procedure with this age group. This study indicates the need for caution in utiliz- 
ing the paired comparisons procedure with preschool children. A need is also demon- 
strated for further work along an age dimension to determine at what level this 
technique can be used with adequate reliability. In addition, a variety of scales need 


to be examined in order to determine what types of scales can best be adapted to 
this procedure. —Author’s Abstract. 
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89. COHEN, J., DEARNALEY, E. J., & HANSEL, C. E. M. The mutual effect 
of two uncertainties. Durham Res. Rev., 1958, 2, 215-222. Subjective probabilities 
of success were obtained from 29 children, 12 to 14 years of age, in a dart-throwing 
task in which the outcome was influenced primarily by chance, first, by one factor, 
then, by a second, and finally, by both. Similar self-estimates were obtained from 30 
children of the same age range in a dart-throwing task in which uncertainty was due 
almost wholly to skill factors, first, to one, then, to a second, and finally, to both. 
The authors conclude “. . . that the result of our previous experiment—that two 
sources of uncertainty in the same situation yield larger estimates of success than 
would be expected on the basis of estimates made in two different situations each 
with its own source of uncertainty—holds true also when the sources of uncertainty 
both relate to chance and when both relate to skill. It would also seem that this 
effect is more marked when the two sources of uncertainty both relate to chance than 
when they both relate to skill.” 


90. COHEN, J., HANSEL, C. E. M., & PLOWMAN, G. A study of children’s 
explanations. Durham Res. Rev., 1957, 2, 163-174. Some 140 children, ranging 
in age from 9-6 to 11-0, gave written answers to questions designed to measure the 
child’s understanding of natural phenomena. An analysis by frequency of each of a 
number of kinds of explanation is reported. In the case of one question, comparative 
data for adults are presented. 


91. CURTIS, JAMES F., & HARDY, JAMES C. (Univer. of Iowa, Iowa City) 
A phonetic study of misarticulation of /r/.. J. Speech Hearing Res., 1959, 2, 244-257. 
Consistency of misarticulation of /r/ phoneme was analyzed on 30 children selected 
because of functional difficulties with /r/. A system of narrow phonetic transcription 
described misarticulations observed on magnetic recordings of a word articulation 
test containing 175 samples. There were characteristic differences in response patterns 
among certain consonant /r/s, sub-classes of vowel /r/s and phonetic context. Types 
of /r/ could be differentiated with respect to frequency and type of error response. 
Characteristically different patterns of error responses were obtained for vowel /r/s 
as compared to consonant /r/s. Data suggests certain /r/ occurrences frequently 
classified as consonants may be more appropriately considered vowels. —M. F. 
Palmer. 


92. DAILEY, CHARLES A. (Interstate Bakeries Corp., Kansas City, Mo.) The 
natural structure of the life history. Vita Humana, 1959, 2, 11-24. The “Method 
of Events” is a procedure for analyzing life history data. Its objective is to simplify 
the life history without distorting it. In this method, the history is analyzed into its 
constituent “events.” An event is a brief episode of activity which takes place at a 
specific time and place, and in response to a specific situation. When the life histories 
of 175 industrial leaders were analyzed into events, it was found that these events 
permitted the prediction of an outside criterion—the reputation or status of the 
leaders. It is hypothesized that the “event” is a “natural element” of the life history— 
that is, the event is easily detachable from the stream of behavior, makes sense to 
the observer or interpreter, is a tangible occurrence taken from everyday life, is 
irreducible, and is focussed on the person who is the subject of the biography. It 
cannot yet be shown that events as defined in this research are the “building-blocks” 
of life history. But it is to be hoped that the various investigators interested in 
longitudinal research could agree upon some “international unit” of analysis per- 
mitting them to exchange research findings and meeting the criteria for such a unit 
as presented in this paper. —Author’s Summary. 


93. DAVIDSON, KENNETH S. (Yale Univer., New Haven, Conn.) Interviews 
of parents of high anxious and low anxious children. Child Develpm., 1959, 30, 
341-351. Parents of high anxious (HA) and low anxious (LA) children, matched on 
grade, sex, and IQ, were interviewed twice in a validity study of the test anxiety 
scale for children (TASC) and the general anxiety scale for children (GASC). There 
were 32 matched pairs of children, with four pairs of boys and four of girls for each 
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of the four grades, two through five. The mothers of the HA were found to be more 
defensive than the mothers of the LA and this was especially so for boys. Biographic- 
ally, HA children had more brothers than sisters and LA had more sisters than 
brothers, and HA boys had more illnesses than LA boys. Fathers of LA were away 
more overnight and had more formal education than the fathers of the HA. More 
mothers of HA bovs worked since the subjects were born than did the LA boys’ 
mothers. Various analyses showed the LA to have more effective adjustments to 
school. Ratings of sentences in the interviewers’ reports for each child significantly 
favored the LA boys and girls. The findings and their implications were discussed 
particularly with reference to related research, sex differences, and the validity of 
the two anxiety questionnaires. —Author’s Abstract. 


94. DENENBERG, VICTOR H. (Purdue Univer., Lafayette, Ind.) Interactive 
effects of infantile and adult shock levels upon learning. Psychol. Rep., 1959, 5, 
357-364. Mice were given buzzer-shock conditioning trials at 25 days of age under 
0.2-, 0.5-, or 0.8-ma. shock. Control Ss were not tested at this time. At 50 
days all Ss were taken to an extinction criterion, after which each of the 25-day 
groups was split into thirds and conditioned under 0.2-, 0.5-, or 0.8-ma. shock. 
The extinction data were used as an index of the retention of the early experience 
while the 50-day conditioning scores were used to evaluate the interactive effects of 
early and adult shock levels. A direct relationship was found between learning at 
25 days under different shock levels and retention at 50 days, leading to the con- 
clusion that the persistence of the early experience is a function of the intensity of 
the motivation under which the habit was originally learned. Curvilinear relationships 
were obtained between infantile shock and adult shock with the groups which had 
received intermediate intensities of shock in early life performing best in adulthood. 
In addition, a significant interaction between infantile and adult shock levels was 
obtained. The hypothesis was suggested that infantile experience is stress producing 
and acts to reduce S’s responsiveness to later stressing agents, the initial effects of the 
reduction being to facilitate performance while prolongation of the experience or an 
increase in magnitude acts to impair performance. —Author’s Summary. 


95. DENENBERG, VICTOR H. (Purdue Univer., Lafayette, Ind.) Learning 
differences in two separated lines of mice. Science, 1959, 130, 451-452. Signifi- 
cant differences in conditioning and response topography were obtained with two 
lines in C57BL/10 mice, suggesting the occurrence of a behavioral mutation. It is 
suggested that the two lines be classified as substrains. The two substrains would 
appear to be useful in experiments on the genetics of behavior. —Abstract. 


96. DORIS, JOHN. (Yale Univer., New Haven, Conn.) Test-anxiety and biame- 
assignment in grade school children. J. abnorm. soc. Psychol., 1959, 58, 181-190. 
In this investigation an attempt was made to measure the relationship between test- 
anxiety in elementary school children and the propensity for self-blame assignment 
in regard to the experience of failure in a test situation. Four related studies were 
conducted with fifth- and sixth-grade school children. Test-anxiety scores were avail- 
able for the Ss from a previous administration of the CTA scale. In these four studies, 
Ss filled out questionnaires that permitted them to assign blame to themselves or 
others for their performance in arithmetic. In Studies 1 and II these questionnaires 
were administered after an induced failure in arithmetic. In Study III, the blame 
questionnaire was administered both before and after the failure in arithmetic, and 
in Study IV the blame questionnaire was administerea v ‘hout the induction of a 
specific failure in arithmetic. In all of these studies the questionnaires were admin- 
istered in group situations. However, in Study IV the group situation was followed 
by individual testing of the Ss with projective instruments. The results are inter- 
preted as indicating that although test-anxiety and self-blame are related in a failure 
situation, the relationship, at least in this case of an arithmetic test, may be shown 
to exist independently of a specifically induced failure. . . . The use of an arithmetic- 
anxiety scale seemed to support generally the findings with the test-anxiety scale. 
However, some differences between arithmetic-anxiety and test-anxiety in their rela- 
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tionships to the various blame scales were pointed out, indicating that although arith- 
metic-anxiety and test-anxiety share considerable communality, they yet have signifi- 
cant areas of difference in their relationships to the blame scales. —Author’s 
Summary. 


97. ENGEL, CYNTHIA. The relationship between Rorschach responses and 
attitudes toward parents. J. proj. Tech., 1959, 23, 311-314. The Rorschach was 
administered to 30 boys between the ages of i1 and 12 to determine whether or not 
cards IV and VII would be chosen as “father” and “mother” cards and also to deter- 
mine the similarity of attitudes toward cards IV and VII and other cards chosen as 
“father” and “mother” cards. Boys in this sample did not chose cards IV and VII 
any more frequently than they chose other cards. There is no agreement between 
attitudes expressed toward cards IV and VII and other cards chosen as “father” or 
“mother” cards. —L. E. Harrell. 


98. ENGEL, MARY. (Michael Reese Hosp., Chicago, Ill.) The stability of the 
self-concept in adolescence. J. abnorm. soc. Psychol., 1959, 58, 211-215. The 
purpose is indicated by the title. The sample included 172 public school students 
from lower-middle and middle class backgrounds who were tested initially while en- 
rolled in the eighth and tenth grades. Ss were given five tests including a self concept 
Q sort; intelligence; D, Pd, and K of the MMPI; a sociometric; and a teacher meas- 
ure of adjustment. Ss were retested two years later. Tests of significance were applied 
to the data, and the following results were reported: “(1) Relative stability of the 
self-concept was demonstrated by an over-all correlation of .53 between Q sorts ob- 
tained in 1954 and in 1956, with an instrument of which the ten-day test-retest re- 
liability was .68. (2) Subjects whose self-concept was negative at the first testing 
were significantly less stable in self-concept than subjects whose self-concept was 
positive. (3) Subjects who persisted in a negative self-concept over the two-year 
period gave evidence of significantly more maladjustment than subjects who persisted 
in a positive self-concept, when maladjustment is measured by high scores of scales 
Pd and D of the MMPI. (4) Subjects who showed less regard for themselves on the 
Q sort on retest, also shifted toward significantly more maladjustment on scales Pd 
and D of the MMPI. (5) Subjects who showed more regard for themselves on the Q 
sort on retest, also shifted toward significantly more adjustment on peer ratings. (6) 
The positive self-concept scores increased significantly between the two testings for 
the tenth—twelfth grade subjects, an increase which could not be attributed entirely 
to the effect of regression.” —H. D. Holloway. 


99. FINK, DAVID R., Jr. (Univer. of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia) Negative evi- 
dence concerning the generality of rigidity. J. abnorm. soc. Psychol., 1958, 57, 252- 
254. The study consisted of two separate experiments (I & II) each designed 
“. . . to test for a general factor of rigidity among junior high school pupils.” In 
Experiment I Ss were 51 boys having a mean CA of 13.4 years (SD = 3.87) and a 
mean IQ of 109.88 (SD = 3.93). The Ss of Experiment II were 31 boys having a 
mean CA of 13.9 years (SD = 6.32) and a mean IQ of 110.16 (SD = 4.79). In both 
experiments Ss were required to respond to tests, based on the Einstellung principle, 
involving spatial, numerical, and verbal reasoning. A parallel test form approach 
was used in Experiment I, and a modified battery involving single tests was used in 
Experiment II. The criterion score (Rigidity Ratio) was defined as median set-item 
time divided by extinction time. Tests of significance from both experiments re- 
vealed “. . . no evidence of the operation of a general rigidity factor.” —H. D. 
Holloway. 


100. FISHER, SEYMOUR, & FISHER, RHODA LEE. (Baylor Univer. Coll. of 
Med.) A developmental analysis of some body image and body reactivity dimen- 
sions. Child Develpm., 1959, 30, 389-402. The study concerned itself with a 
developmental analysis of the relationship between body image concepts of the right 
and left body sides and the relative GSR reactivity of the two sides. It is an extension 
of previous work which sought to demonstrate that the physiological reactivity of 
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given body sectors is linked with body image attitudes toward those sectors. A total 
of 119 right-handed Ss in the age range 5 to 17 years were tested with a battery of 
techniques which included body image measures of the values assigned to the right 
vs. left body sides; an index of body image boundary definiteness; and the Thematic 
Apperception Test. In addition, simultaneous GSR recordings were taken from the 
two body sides to determine whether the individual was characteristically left re- 
active, right reactive, or without a definite gradient. The principal findings were as 
follows: (1) In right handed Ss left directional reactivity is rare until adolescence. 
(2) Up to adolescence there are only chance relationships between body image meas- 
ures and right-left reactivity patterns. But at adolescence a left directional gradient 
becomes typical of the S whose body image is marked by clear right-left differen- 
tiation and definite boundaries. —Authors’ Abstract. 


101. FITZELLE, GEORGE T. (Univer. of Calif.) Personality factors and certain 
attitudes toward child rearing among parents of asthmatic children. Psychosom. 
Med., 1959, 21, 208-217. Matched samples of parents of asthmatic children and 
parents of children suffering from diverse ailments excluding asthma were studied 
by means of the MMPI, U.S.C. Parent Attitude Survey, and a personal interview. It 
was hypothesized that parents of the asthmatic children would possess distinctive 
personality characteristics and attitudes toward child rearing to a degree which would 
be statistically significant. The following results were obtained: (1) Differences be- 
tween Pd scores of mothers of asthmatic and control mothers provided the only 
Statistically significant difference in the expected direction, i.e., scores reflecting 
emotional instability or attitudes toward child rearing found to be characteristic of 
the parents of problem children. (2) No significant differences in the hypothesized 
direction were found in: Total scores on the U.S.C. Parent Attitude Survey; MMPI 
and Attitude Survey scores of parents suffering from asthma compared with the 
total disability group; MMPI and Attitude Survey scores of parents of children with 
most severe symptoms compared with parents of children with the mildest symptoms. 
(3) Both the asthmatic and control group mean MMPI scores rise consistently above 
the mean of the general population. (4) 55% of the mothers reported that asthmatic 
attacks sometimes or frequently follow a nervous upset. The influence of certain 
emotional factors upon several children suffering from asthma was discussed. (5) 
Consideration of the importance of both physical and psychological factors in the 
etiology of asthma was emphasized. —Author’s Summary. 


102. FLESZNEROWA, EDDA. Analiza psychologiczna pewnych trudonosci 
w stosowaniu projeé przez uczniéw. (Psychological analysis of certain difficulties in 
the use of concepts.) Psychol. Wychowaweza, 1958, 1, 227-244. . . . Research con- 
ducted with 40 pupils of the 6th grade of three various schools embraced: (1) visits 
during all the lessons devoted to the given concepts (“specific gravity” and “weight”) 
in the three schools; (2) individual talks conducted twice with each person under 
investigation, before the given chapter has been discussed during the lesson (to check 
their knowledge on the given subject at that stage) and after completion of teaching 
the subject (to check how much they have learned from the lesson); (3) an individual 
experiment during which each of the persons under investigation solved 9 exercises 
especially arranged, requiring utilization of the knowledge acquired during the 
lessons; (4) pedagogical experiment in which changes were introduced into the 
didactic process, dictated by a psychological analysis of the difficulties revealed 
during research and later a control of the effectiveness of these changes; (5) visits 
of lessons and control examinations of 10 pupils conducted by an experienced teacher 
of physics with high qualifications and pedagogic value. The entire material collected 
is included in 49 protocols of the lessons which were visited, in 360 solutions of 
individual exercises, 60 protocols of talks and 267 protocols treated as a complement 
of work written as a class test. In the first part of the article the author analyses 
material related to the concepts of “specific gravity.” Investigations revealed that 
the overwhelming majority of the pupils had difficulties in utilizing knowledge 
allegedly “mastered” about the three denominators of this physical unit. On the basis 
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of an analysis of lessons and the proper arrangement of the textbook the author 
assumes that the reason for this state of affairs lies in the incorrect organization of 
the interrelations between verbal media and object-lessons used in the didactic 
process. The shortcoming consists in the fact that the association of ideas between 
the new unit and one denominator, established and deepened with the help of object- 
lessons, was additionally accentuated by words, to a much greater extent than in the 
case of the other denominators, which were not based on object-lessons. As a result 
the first association of ideas gained unproportionally strong force and not only 
guaranteed easiness in actualization of the knowledge based on it, but prevented the 
actualization of the other weaker ones. Then the author proceeds to prove on the 
basis of the given concepts that lack of proper coordination between object-lessons 
and the word may prevent the pupils from abstracting essential features of the con- 
cepts that is taking shape, particularly in as far as its changeable features are con- 
cerned. In that case there arises an incorrect—in the given case too narrow—general- 
ization which distorts the content of the new concepts and makes it impossible or 
to a considerable extent renders difficult the rational utilization of this concept in 
various, sometimes extremely important situations in life. —English Summary. 


103. FREEDHEIM, D. K., & REICHENBERG-HACKETT. WALLY. (Duke 
Univer., Durham, N.C.) An experimental investigation of parent-child attitudes with 
the PARI Scales. Child Develpm., 1959, 30, 353-361. The study was designed to 
test the usefulness of the PARI scales in evaluating changes in attitudes and behavior 
which qualitatively had been evident. The scale was administered to four different 
groups who, though not parents, carried parental responsibilities for handling chil- 
dren. Approach, attitude and behavior of these groups in regard to children were 
critically observed. It was found that the PARI scale was sensitive to attitudes of 
persons carrying quasi-parental responsibilities with young children. The PARI 
scale discriminated betweén two groups, varying in training and background and 
differing in overt behavior towards children. PARI results reflected shifts in behavior 
and orientation after an educational program, utilizing mental health concepts, had 
been administered. The effectiveness of such a program depended on a combination 
of cognitive information with affective components. Because of small numbers find- 
ings are indicative rather than conclusive. —Authors’ Abstract. 


104. GEWIRTZ, HAVA BONNE. (Univer. of Maryland, College Park) Generali- 
zation of children’s preferences as a function of reinforcement and task similarity. 
J. abnorm. soc. Psychol., 1959, 58, 111-118. An experiment was designed to study 
children’s preferences for a series of problem-solving tasks as a function of the 
particular reinforcement condition associated with a training task, and the degree of 
similarity of each task to the training task. 100 first- and second-graders served 
as Ss. Five formboard-type puzzles were constructed such that their shapes consti- 
tuted a similarity dimension. The two puzzles at the extremes of this dimension 
served as training puzzles, each for one-half of a group receiving the same rein- 
forcement. 40 Ss received positive reinforcement, consisting of successful puzzle 
solution, praise, and a material reward; 40 Ss received negative reinforcement, con- 
sisting of failure, reproof, and withdrawal of the reward; and 20 Ss were not 
reinforced, serving as a control group. Ss’ differential preferences for the five puzzles 
were obtained through subsequent paired-comparison presentations. The results were: 
(1) Following reinforcement, the differential preference rankings for the puzzles 
(arranged in terms of the similarity dimension) represented generalization gradients 
of preference. But while negative reinforcement uniformly generated avoidance 
gradients, positive reinforcement produced in some Ss approach gradients and in 
others avoidance gradients. (2) Those positively reinforced Ss who exhibited avoid- 
ance gradients tended to have superior IQ, and to verbalize preference for difficult 
tasks. It was postulated that these Ss were more achievement-motivated than those 
who exhibited approach gradients, and that their response pattern actually repre- 
sented approach towards a more challenging task. (3) When the slopes of the gradients 
were compared, it was found that negative reinforcement generated a larger propor- 
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tion of steeper individual gradients than did positive reinforcement. It was suggested 
that this finding could be related to the distinction between external and internal 
factors which determined the response. —Author’s Summary. 


165. GEWIRTZ, JACOB L. (Nat! Inst. Mental Health, Bethesda, Md.), & BAER, 
DONALD M. Deprivation and satiation of social reinforcers as drive conditions. 
J. abnorm. soc. Psychol., 1958, 57, 165-172. On the assumption that approval is 
representative of the reinforcers controlling the purely social initiations of children 
to adults, the verbal approval of a female E was made contingent upon one response 
in a two-response game for 102 first- and second-grade children (Ss) of a university 
laboratory school. The change in a relative response frequency from a _ baseline 
level following introduction of the reinforcer indicated the degree to which approval 
was reinforcing for an S. Before playing the game, Ss were subjected to one of three 
experimental conditions: 34 Ss were subjected to a 20-minute period of isolation 
(conceived to be social Deprivation); 34 Ss played the game immediately upon 
coming from class (conceived to be an intermediate condition between deprivation 
and satiation, and called Nondeprivation); and 34 Ss devoted 20 minutes to drawing 
and cutting out designs, while E maintained a stream of friendly conversation with 
each of them and approved and admired their art efforts and statements in an ap- 
propriate fashion (conceived to be Satiation for approval and social contact.) There 
were 17 boys and 17 girls in each experimental group. . . . The reinforcing effective- 
ness of approval was relatively greatest after Deprivation, intermediate after Non- 
deprivation, and least after Satiation. Approval functioned as a reinforcer after all 
conditions, even Satiation (p < .01). Boys and girls were affected similarly on this 
measure by the experimental conditions. The spontaneous social initiations made by 
Ss to E, before she had begun to dispense approval in the game, supported the results 


based on the index of the effectiveness of approval as a reinforcer. —Author’s 
Summary. 


1066. GLANZER, MURRAY, & GLASER, ROBERT. (Univer. of Pittsburgh, Pa.) 
Cross-sectional and longitudinal results in a study of age-related changes. Educ. 
psychol. Measmt, 1959, 19, 89-101. A battery of 14 tests was designed to measure 
aging in tasks relevant to skilled performance in civilian and military airplane pilots. 
Significant increases found in cross-sectional data were contradicted by significant 
decreases in longitudinal data. The discussion considers practice effects and the aging 
curve. —S. G. Vandenberg. 


167. GOLDSTEIN, MICHAEL J. (Univer. of Washington, Seattle) The relation- 
ship between coping and avoiding behavior and response to fear-arousing propaganda. 
J. abnorm. soc. Psychol., 1959, 58, 247-252. The present study was concerned 
with the response to fear-arousing propaganda of two classes of persons who char- 
acteristically use different means of dealing with tension-producing material. The 
two classes, “copers” and “avoiders,” were selected on the basis of responses to the 
SCT. [Approximately 140 Ss, drawn from a pool of 350 high school freshmen were 
used.] Avoiders are unable to recognize tension-producing stimuli and relate them 
to themselves, while copers shu'v the capacity to recognize such stimuli and relate 
them to themselves. Each S was exposed to one of two propaganda lectures, a strong 
fear appeal or a minimal fear appeal. These lectures differed in number of threat 
references and in nature of the accompanying slides. The results support the hypo- 
thesis that a strong fear appeal receives greater acceptance among copers than 
among avoiders, while the minimal fear appeal receives greater acceptance among 
avoiders than among copers. The obtained pattern of acceptance is largely due to 
the marked differential effectiveness of the two appeals on the avoider group, and 
not as was originally predicted, to any differential acceptance by the copers. . . . The 
present study indicates that it may be valuable to discriminate between different 
types of “defensive reactions” in attempting to predict and explain the eventual 
acceptance or rejection of a propaganda appeal. —Author’s Summary. 
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108. GOLLIN, EUGENE S., & BRADFORD, NORMAN. (Queens Coll., Flush- 
ing, N.Y.) “Faulty” communication and the spiral aftereffect: a methodological 
critique. J. abnorm. soc. Psychol., 1958, 57, 122-123. 23 children [CA range of 
38 to 63 months] were tested for spiral aftereffect under a method designed to 
obtain their responses under actual as well as illusory conditions. It was found that 
virtually all Ss who responded correctly under actual conditions were able to report 
correctly under illusory conditions. Ss considerably younger in CA and lower in MA 
were able to achieve success in the task under present conditions than were able to 
achieve success in a previously reported investigation. —Authors’ Summary. 


109. GORMAN, J. J., COGAN, D. G., & GELLIS, S. S. A device for testing 
visual acuity in infants. Sight-Saving Rev., 1959, 29, 80-84. A new apparatus is 
described for testing “the infant’s response to visual stimuli, through movement and 
fixation of the eyes.” Two series of 100 newborns each, ranging in age from 1 hour, 
20 minutes, to 5 days, have been tested. It is concluded that “newborns have acuities 
which are much better than was previously believed. . . .” 


110. GOVATOS, LOUIS A. (Western Michigan Coll., Kalamazoo) Relationships 
and age differences in growth measures and motor skills. Child Develpm., 1959, 
30, 333-340. The purposes of this study were (a) to determine what relationships 
exist between selected growth measures, such as, height, weight, grip, dental, carpal, 
mental, reading, and organismic ages and the following motor skills: 25 yard dash, 
soccer kick, softball throw for both accuracy and distance (over- and underhand), 
standing broad jump and the jump and reach, and (b) to ascertain what differences 
exist between boys and girls in the various growth measures and motor skills. This 
study was part of a longitudinal, multidiscipline investigation involving 101 children, 
ages 6 to 11 years, who were attending the Elementary School of the University of 
Michigan. Pearson’s product-moment and partial correlations were used to describe 
the relationships between the growth measures and the motor skills, with separate 
treatment being given to each sex. For differences in the mean growth ages and 
mean performances in motor skills, t values were obtained. Increases in mean motor 
performances were observable for both sexes at each succeeding age level. Many 
significant relationships were found between the growth measures and motor skills. 
Reading and mental ages did not correlate significantly with any of the motor skills. 
Dental and grip appear to be better indices of growth than height and weight for 
predicting success in some of the motor skills studied. —Author’s Abstract. 


111. HAFNER, A. JACK (Univer. of Minnesota, Minneapolis), & KAPLAN, 
ARTHUR M. An item analysis of the children’s manifest anxiety scale. Child 
Develpm., 1959, 30, 481-488. The children’s manifest anxiety scale was admin- 
istered to 122 fifth grade St. Louis school children from predominately middle class 
families. An item analysis was made of the scale’s results according to frequency of 
affirmative responses for each item. Comparisons were also made on the basis of 
sex and high and low anxiety levels. A chi square test yielded only three significant 
differences for the 42 anxiety items and one significant difference for the 11 lie 
scale items in a boys versus girls comparison. These resulting differences were at- 
tributed to chance and indicated a lack of sex differences on the items for this 
population. All of the anxiety items differentiated between the upper and lower 20% 
of the distribution in the expected direction while no sig~.ficant differences were 
found between these upper and lower groups on the lie scale items. In a comparison 
of the upper 20% of the distribution with the remaining 80%, 32 of the 42 anxiety 
items yielded significant differences. The results of the analysis were discussed on 
the basis of the content of the particular items. —Authors’ Abstract. 


112. HARDY, WILLIAM G., & PAULS, MIRIAM D. (Johns Hopkins Hosp., 
Baltimore, Md.) Significance of problems of conditioning in GSR audiometry. J. 
Speech Hearing Disorders, 1959, 24, 123-126. Most aphasoid children without 
impaired hearing seem to require much more time for conditioning than others, but 
come through fairly consistently once the learning process has been accomplished. 
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On the other hand, relatively few children with presumed impairments of the high, 
central pathways can be satisfactorily conditioned. Many whose trouble apparently 
lies lower down in the brain stem can be. Those whose problems involve the organic 
listening circuit as well as the afferent pathways seem to be indefinitely variable. — 
M. F. Palmer. 


113. HARLOW, H. F., & ZIMMERMAN, R. R. (Univer. of Wisconsin, Madison) 
Affectional responses in the infant monkey. Science, 1959, 130, 421-432. On the 
basis of recent studies, it is concluded that “the experimental analysis of the develop- 
ment of the infant monkey’s attachment to an inanimate mother surrogate demon- 
strates the overwhelming importance of the variable of soft body contact that 
characterized the cloth mother, and this held true for the appearance, development, 
and maintenance of the infant-surrogate-mother tie. The results also indicate that, 
without the factor of contact comfort, only a week attachment, if any, is formed. 
Finally, probably the most surprising finding is that nursing or feeding played either 
no role or a subordinate role in the development of affection as measured by contact 
time, responsiveness to fear, responsiveness to strangeness, and motivation to seek 
and see. No evidence was found indicating that nursing mediated the development 
of any of these responses, although there is evidence indicating that feeding probably 
facilitated the early appearance and increased the early strength of affectional re- 
sponsiveness. Certainly feeding, in contrast to contact comfort, is neither a necessary 
nor a sufficient condition for affectional development.” Empirical evidence of the 
retention of affectional responses is also reported. Ongoing studies and studies now 
in the planning stage on additional variables affecting the development of affectional 
responses are described. 


114. HARRIS, DALE B. (Pennsylvania State Univer., University Park) Sex 
differences in the life problems and interests of adolescents, 1935 and 1957. Child 
Develpm., 1959, 30, 453-459. A study by P. M. Symonds is repeated and results 
compared with his. Changes in the relative significance accorded 15 issues, considered 
both as problems and as interests, relate for the most part to increased concern with 
love and marriage, family relations, mental health, and study habits. Lessened con- 
cern appears with health, manners, recreation, and safety. There are as many differ- 
ences between boys and girls in relative rank accorded interests and problems in 
1957 as in 1935. These sex differences reflect the greater interest of boys in recrea- 
tion and money, and the greater interest of girls in social relations, personal attrac- 
tiveness and (in recent years) love and marriage, and family relations. Girls report 
mental health and personal attractiveness as greater problems than do boys. As com- 
pared with the earlier study, there appears to be less consistency today between the 
order of issues considered as problems, and their order considered as interests. — 
Author’s Abstract. 


115. HARTUP, WILLARD W. (State Univer. of Iowa, Iowa City) An evaluation 
of the Highberger Early-Adjustment-to-School Scale. Child Develpm., 1959, 30, 
421-432. The purpose of this investigation was to explore certain correlates of the 
Early-Adjustment-to-School Scale. 33 children in two preschool groups were ob- 
served and rated on the EAS during their second and third weeks in nursery school. 
These ratings were then correlated with the following measures: (a) dependency, 
aggression, motor activity, sociability, nurturance, participation in creative activities, 
and sociometric status as shown by the child approximately seven months after the 
administration of the EAS; (b) measures of maternal child-rearing attitudes and 
practices. Significant positive correlations were obtained between the EAS and 
measures of negative attention seeking (dependence), physical aggression, verbal 
aggression, nonpersonal aggression, motor activity, sociability, and nurturance. Sig- 
nificant negative correlations were obtained between the EAS and measures of seek- 
ing to be near (dependence) and participation in creative activities. The total EAS 
score has, then, certain utility as a long-term predictor of children’s behavior in 
group situations. Considered together, these results also point to aggressive assertive- 
ness vs. dependency-withdrawal as one sort of dimension within the EAS. The EAS 
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proved unrelated to the measures of maternal child-rearing attitudes and practices. 
The failure of the EAS to reflect patterns of mother-child interaction is possibly due 
to the global character of both the EAS and the particular measures of maternal 
practices employed in the present study. —Author’s Summary. 


116. HELD, RICHARD, & WHITE, BURTON. (Brandeis Univer., Waltham, 
Mass.) Sensory deprivation and visual speed: an analysis. Science, 1959, 130, 860- 
861. Speeds of moving objects were markedly underestimated by human observers 
after prolonged patternless visual stimulation. Even greater underestimation followed 
exposure to a “noisy” visual field; on the other hand, exposure to a hyperstable field 
caused overestimation. The effects of external visual noise simulate those of depriva- 
tion; this finding suggests that similarly disordered but spontaneous neural discharge 
dominates the visual nervous system in deprivation. —Abstract. 


117. HESS, E. H. Imprinting. Science, 1959, 130, 133-141. A report of a 
series of experimental investigations of the phenomenon of imprinting in animals, 
upon the basis of which the author arrives at the following conclusion regarding its 
general nature: “Our best guess to date is that it is a rigid form of learning, differing 
in several ways from the usual association learning which comes into play immedi- 
ately after the peak of imprintability. In other words, imprinting in our experiments 
results in the animal learning the rough, generalized characteristics of the imprinting 
object. Its detailed appreciation of the specific object comes as a result of normal 
conditioning—a process which in the case of these animals takes a much longer 
time and is possible days after the critical period for imprinting has passed.” 


118. HUTTON, CHARLES, CURRY, E. THAYER, & ARMSTRONG, MARY 
BETH. (Univer. of Illinois, Urbana) Semi-diagnostic test materials for aural re- 
habilitation. J. Speech Hearing Disorders, 1959, 24, 319-329. Description of new 
discrimination tests intended primarily for measurement of intelligibility gains in 
auditory rehabilitation. Consideration was given to phonetic occurrence of key 
sounds, ease of error analysis, word familiarity, phonetic contrast within answer sets, 
and ability to discriminate between good and poor listeners. Test was compared with 
other auditory tests and found to be sensitive to different kinds of hearing loss and 
to yield desirable estimates of discrimination ability. —M. F. Palmer. 


119. IRWIN, ORVIS C. (Univer. of Wichita, Kansas) A fifth short consonant 
test for use with children with cerebral palsy. Cerebral Palsy Rev., 1959, 20(2), 7-9. 
The Templin test of initial consonant blends was given to 103 children with cerebral 
palsy ranging in age from 3 to 16 years. Aim of the study was to see if the test 
could be used to evaluate the articulation of such children. It is concluded from 
statistical analysis that the test possesses “quite adequate validity when used with 
children with cerebral palsy.” —I. Altman. 


120. KABANOVA-MELLER, E. N. Transition of schoo! children, while learn- 
ing, from “external” actions, to those performed in thought. Vop. Psikhol., 1959, 
3, 44-55. (1) The process by which knowledge is acquired by school children in- 
cludes two intimately interconnected ingredients: the reproduction of some formerly 
acquired knowledge and the establishment of new relations and connections. In 
either of these two processes transition from performed to imagined action is possible. 
(2) The role of this transition in the formation of knowledge may vary however. It 
is sometimes very important when new relations are being established, for instance, 
when pupils learn to determine the river banks, right and left, and is combined (apart 
from generalization) with the systematization and rearrangement of the connections 
formed. On the other hand, in the reproduction of previously acquired knowledge 
transition from factual to imagined actions is merely characterized by the variation 
of the form in which knowledge is reproduced by the pupil, while the thinking 
process consisting in the use of previously formed notions is not affected essentially. 
The kernel of the process consists in the formation of connections and abstract 
concepts rather than in the form in which previous knowledge is reproduced. (3) 
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The experiments performed by the author refute the standpoint adopted by P. J. 
Galperin and N. F. Talyzina in their investigation, in which transition from external 
to inwardly conceived action is considered as the most important law of the entire 
notion-formation process, without due discrimination between the two aspects of 
learning, viz., the formation of new connections and the reproduction of previous 
knowledge. —English Summary. 


121. KAGAN, JEROME, & MOSS, HOWARD A. (Fels Res. Inst., Yellow 
Springs, Ohio) Parental correlates of child’s IQ and height: A cross-validation of 
the Berkeley Growth Study results. Child Develpm., 1959, 30, 325-332. In a pre- 
viously reported paper Bayley found that the relationship between (a) parental height 
and child’s height, and (b) parental education and child’s mental test score increased 
with age. However, maternal education was a better predictor of the preschool 
child’s IQ than was paternal education. The present paper summarized similar data 
for the Fels research population. For a sample of 59 boys and 40 girls, product- 
moment correlations were computed between child’s. smoothed Stanford-Binet IQ 
at ages 3, 6, and 10 and (a) parental education and (b) parental Otis IQ score. The 
results revealed that maternal education showed higher correlations than paternal 
education with the IQ of both boys and girls at all three ages. Second, maternal 
education was a better predictor of the IQ of girls than of boys for all ages. It was 
suggested that the results of Bayley and those of the present study indicate that 
environmental pressures (in the form of maternal acceleration of intellectual growth) 


may play an important role in the determination of the child’s IQ score. —Author’s 
Abstract. 


122. KULIK, ADAM. Warszawskie badania nad odbiorem filmu przez dzieci 
w wieku 7-12 lat. (Warsaw survey on the reception of films in children from 7 to 12 
years.) Psychol. Wychowawceza, 1958, 1, 183-206. The Poiish study-group “The 
Child and the Film” with the collaboration of the International Child Center in 
Paris has run in Warsaw the Second International Competition of Recreation Films 
for Children. Actually the Competition was a psychological experiment performed 
in order to establish what films children like, to what degree it depends on the age 
and sex, and in what way children react to the observed films. The Warsaw-experi- 
ment was a repetition of a Paris-experiment exercised by René and Bianca Zazzo 
in 1953-1954 by way of the first competition of this kind. . . . 21 countries have sent 
for the Competition 121 films. 60 of them were shown to 1687 children from primary 
schools. The children were divided into four groups according to sex and grades 
(I-II and III-V grades) separately. Immediately after having seen a 2- or 3-films 
program every child voted on the film liked best. Children’s reactions during a 
film-show were recorded by psychologists with photo-cameras and other special 
instruments. Other material was gathered, too: repeated voting, questionnaires, 
written exercises, and drawings. The analysis of a part of the obtained materials 
leads to some preliminary conclusions and hypothesis as follows. All the children 
prefer feature-films to any other kind. Drawing films met with the least interest. 
The older the children are, the more are they interested in documentary and real 
life story films, while their interest in fables and fairy-tales decreases. A vivid 
dramatic action greatly increases children’s interest in the film. The films rated 
superior by boys were those with plenty of adventures, accidents, struggle scenes; 
by girls—with asking sympathy for human or animal creatures. A high correlation 
(.72 by Spearman’s formula) was found between the ratings of different sex groups 
of the same age. The correlation between different age groups of the same sex was 
considerably higher for boys (.95) than for girls (.76). Children’s reactions to films 
differ but very little according to age and sex. Generally younger children keep 
longer silent and motionless after the film is over and boys are more lively than 
girls. The analysis of photos and personal observations permits the characterization 
of emotional states of young spectators as follows: interest, boredom, fear, sympathy, 
affection, joy, aversion, satisfaction, pleasure, delight, anger. . . . —English Summary. 
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123. KUVSHINOV, N.I. Solution of practical problems at industrial arts lessons 
by junior school-children. Vop. Psikhol., 1959, No 4, 48-58. This is a study into 
how junior school-children manage preliminarily to analyse a practical industrial 
arts problem and the conditions of its solution, how effectively they select a method 
for solution and plan the necessary operations, and how they effect self-control in 
the course and at the end of the work. The experiments have shown that a pre- 
liminary analysis of problem conditions by the pupils is rather ineffective with a 
result that they fail properly to plan their actions. Their plans lack determination, 
sequence and are rather unfounded. Very often the pupils proceed by the trial and 
error method. Owing to a poorly developed ability of analysis and synthesis, com- 
parison and differentiation, the pupils often fail independently to notice and correct 
the mistakes made by them. The experimental results serve as a basis for working 
out practical recommendations for teachers. —English Summary. 


124. LANDA, L. N. Formation of a general method of thinking activity for 
solving problems in pupils. Vop. Psikhol., 1959, 3, 14-27. An important role of 
learning is to develop in pupils such general methods of thinking activity which 
would enable them to solve not only problems and tasks studied in the past but also 
those which are new to them. It is pointed out that problem solution involves 
actualization and application of acquired knowledge, on the one hand, and mental 
operations, on the other. The author studied mental operations in the process of 
solution of geometrical problems. The results obtained have shown that in the main 
such features as inability or poor ability to perform various operations, the lack of 
generalization, system or understanding on the part of the pupils may interfere with 
their ability to arrive at a proper solution of a problem independently. These draw- 
backs are possessed by individual pupils to varying degree and are the result of 
defective learning. An experiment was staged by the author in which the pupils 
were trained in certain operations and in the application of general principles of 
problem analysis formulated as “rules of thinking.” After they have mastered these 
rules and have practised in their application to the solution of problems, the pupils 
could solve in the check experiment those problems which they had been unable to 
solve in previous trials. The results of the investigation can serve as a basis for in- 
venting some new methods for the development of mental capacities of pupils. — 
English Summary. 


125. LANGMEIER, JOSEF. Spanek malych déti v rodinach a v nemocnici. (The 
sleep pattern of young children at home and in hospital.) Cesk. pediat, 1959, 14, 
628-639. The sleep patterns and the conditions affecting them of 110 children in 
a home environment, 29 children in children’s homes, and, in particular detail, of 
93 children on a children’s ward, have been observed. Each child was observed 
continuously for 3 days and nights. It has been shown that children in hospital sleep 
far less than those at home (infants about 3 hours less, toddlers about 2 hours less, 
preschool children about 1 hour less). Sleep in hospital is more broken up (at least 
3 times as many periods of sleep.) At least 70-80% of sleep interruptions in hospital 
are produced by external disturbances, the importance of which varies according to 
age. A time study has shown that the hospital regime is not coordinated with the 
natural sleep rhythms, nor is it differentiated correctly according to age. Of great 
importance is the inability of younger children to adapt to a new environment with 
separation from family, which adversely affects sleep. Corrective measures are 
outlined. —English Summary. 


126. LARK-HOROVITZ, BETTY, & NORTON, JAMES. (Purdue Univer., La- 
fayette, Ind.) Children’s art abilities: developmental trends of art characteristics. 
Child Develpm., 1959, 30, 433-452. From data collected in connection with a 
diversified study of children’s art abilities, certain characteristics of children’s draw- 
ings (mainly concerned with representation in general, color qualities, compositional 
qualities, and qualities linked with the medium employed) were used for investigat- 
ing their developmental nature. The characteristics in question and their subcategories 
were studied for their interaction with Age, Sex and Subject matter and for their 
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interaction with Representational Stages in drawing and Subject matter. Analyses of 
variance were carried out and resulted in a number of significant F ratios which in 
turn served as indicators for the study of trends of characteristics. Graphing of the 
curves of categories of the various characteristics served as a basis for the observa- 
tion of developmental trends of these characteristics in relation both to Age and 
Sex and the possible effect of Subject matter and in relation to Representational 
Stages and the influence of Subject matter. The interpretation of the results leads 
to the conclusion that most interactions of Age and categories of Characteristics are 
significant and that a great number of those interactions show distinct developmental 
trends, in spite of frequent additional and significant interaction of Sex with Age 
and Characteristics. The significant interactions of Representational Stages with— 
mostly—the same Characteristics and subcategories that were used in the Sex-Age 
interaction study, that is characteristics concerning color, composition, motion and 
treatment of medium, point to clearer developmental trends than do the interactions 
with Age, especially in the “remarkable” manifestations of the various characteristics. 
Consequently, prediction of ability on the basis of the relation to characteristics 
to the sequence of Representational Stages seems more promising than that based on 
chronological trends. —Authors’ Summary. 


127. LESSER, GERALD S. Population differences in construct validity. J. 
consult. Psychol., 1959, 23, 60-65. Anxiety about aggression in preadolescent boys 
was measured by administering a questionnaire to the mother to assess her attitude 
toward aggression in the child. Boys whose mothers encouraged aggression were 
considered to have low anxiety, and vice versa. The P-F, a TAT modification, and a 
near-sociometric index of overt aggression were administered to the boys. Inter- 
correlations between these tests were invariably higher for the low anxiety group. 
The author concludes that “a personality measure may possess different degrees of 
validity for different populations.” —E. E. Levitt. 


128. LEVY, EDWIN. (890 West End Ave., New York City) Children’s behavior 
under stress and its relation to training by parents to respond to stress situations. 
Child Develpm., 1959, 30, 307-324. The study sought to evaluate the degree to 
which parents taught their children to respond to problemmatic situations and the 
children’s subsequent reactions in an unfamiliar stress situation. Past training to 
respond to stress was measured by controlled interviews with parents, while the 
effects of this past training were measured by controlled observations of children 
under the stress of hospitalization. The population consisted of 39 children and 
their parents, with all of the children patients on the ward Tonsillectomy and 
Adenoidectomy Service of a children’s hospital. Criteria for selection required that 
patients be within the ages of 4 years to 8 years 11 months, and without previous 
overnight hospital experience. The modal age for the experimental group was 6 
years 5 months. The parent-interview schedule investigated parent-behavior around 
training for a variety of stress experiences, and training for the specific stress of 
hospitalization. The children’s behavior during the new and unfamiliar stress ex- 
perience of hospitalization was observed, and conceptualized within the theoretical 
formulations established by Lewin and Rosenzweig on reactions to frustration and 
barrier situations. Results indicate a positive relationship with a P value of .05 be- 
tween specific stress training and subsequent behavior in the situation related to the 
training. It is concluded that training for general stress situations seems to have 
little relationship to a child’s reactions in a specific stress situation. Training for a 
specific event such as hospitalization does seem to make the children more adaptable 
in that situation. Most children took hospitalization in their stride except for the 
immediate postoperative reactions in the Recovery Room where the most extreme 
disturbances were observed. —Author’s Abstract. 


129. LIPSITT, LEWIS P. (Brown Univer., Providence, R.I.), & LEVY, NISSIM. 
Electrotactual threshold in the neonate. Child Develpm., 1959, 30, 547-554. Two 
studies have been reported of the development of sensitivity to aversive shock 
stimulation in the child from birth through four days of age. Both studies revealed a 
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reliable increase in sensitivity within this time period. One study produced a sig- 
nificant difference between the sexes, with the females reacting at lower intensity 
values of stimulation than the males. The second study did not reliably replicate 
this sex difference, although the means were in the same relationship to one another 
for the first three days of life. The combined data from both studies are presented 
as threshold norms for a population of normal infants under these conditions of 
stimulation. —Authors’ Summary. 


130. McDAVID, JOHN, Jr. (State Univer. of Iowa, Iowa City) Personality and 
situational determinants of conformity. J. abnorm. soc. Psychol., 1959, 58, 241-246. 
This study investigated the relationships between dispositional tendencies to respond 
to interpersonal communications in terms of either (a) the source of the communica- 
tion, or (b) the message or content of the communication, and yielding to group 
influence as a function of (a) the amount of discrepancy between group judgment 
and the individual’s own judgment, and (b) the difficulty of the behavioral task in 
which the individual is engaged. A source-oriented group and a message-oriented 
group of Ss [total N was 165 adolescent males between 16 and 18 years] were 
differentiated on the basis of their habitual manner of interpreting interpersonally 
communicated information by means of objective analysis of sentence completions. 
Ss were observed in an experimental pseudo-social situation in which two anony- 
mous peers reported judgments of an auditory counting task before the experimental 
S reported his response. The effects of task difficulty and report discrepancy were 
compared for each group. The message-oriented group differed from the source- 
oriented group in that members of this group (a) were generally less susceptible to 
group influence, (b) were less affected by manipulations of report discrepancy and 
more affected by manipulations of task difficulty, and (c) showed a tendency to 
compromise with discrepant group judgments rather than to agree completely with 
them when yielding did occur. In rating their own reactions to interpersonal com- 
munication events, the source-oriented individuals indicated significantly greater 
flexibility in modifying their perception of themselves following that event than the 
message-oriented individuals, although the two groups did not differ in level of post- 
event self-evaluation. —Author’s Summary. 


131. MARK, HENRY J. (Johns Hopkins Univer., Baltimore, Md.), & PASA- 
MANICK, BENJAMIN. Variability of light perception thresholds in brain-injured 
children. J. abnorm. soc. Psychol., 1958, 57, 25-28. Magnitude and intra-individual 
variability of absolute light perception and apparent movement thresholds of 10 
children with pyramidal tract damage were compared with the threshold and varia- 
bility of 10 non-brain-injured handicapped children of comparable age, IQ, and sex 
distribution. The results show that the brain-injured Ss displayed significantly higher 
thresholds than the control Ss, thus supporting the hypothesis that visual efficiency 
may be lowered demonstrably in brain-injured Ss with presumably nonoccipital 
lesions. Moreover, as predicted, the brain-injured showed consistently greater intra- 
individual variability than the control Ss. When viewed in light of similar studies, 
the results support the major hypothesis that organic dysfunction gives rise to lack 
of consistency of one sort or another. The diagnostic potentialities of the employed 
experimental procedures were discussed. —Authors’ Summary. 


132. MILLER, ARTHUR A., McCAULEY, JOHN M., FRASER, CONSTANCE, 
& CUBERT, CATHERINE. Psychological factors in adaptation to hearing aids. 
Amer. J. Orthopsychiat., 1959, 29, 121-129. This paper attempts “to delineate the 
psychological factors” that might be “recognized as being related to the problem of 
adaptation to hearing prosthesis.” “Awareness and understanding of these pertinent 
psychological factors can contribute to solving the clinical problem of facilitating 
adaptation to a hearing aid. This approach would seem to have, in addition, broader 
implications as regards the ego problem in rehabilitation in relation to other types 
of bodily defects.” —I. A. Kraft. 
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133. MYSAK, EDWARD D. (Univer. of Connecticut, Storrs) Diagnoses of 
stuttering as made by adolescent boys and girls. J. Speech Hearing Disorders, 1959, 
24, 29-33. Brooklyn Test of Tolerance for Childhood Nonfluency consisting of 34 
samples of speech, of 15 seconds duration each, from the spontaneous speech of 
4- to 6-year-old normal children, was administered to 37 boys and 29 girls enrolled 
in a first year English course. The girls ranged in age from 13 to 16, the boys from 
13 to 14. Adolescent girls made significantly more diagnoses of stuttering than 
adolescent boys. The same test was given to 10 older boys with an age range of 15 
to 17, and there were slightly but not significantly less diagnoses of stuttering than 
the younger adolescent boys. The earlier finding of significantly more diagnoses of 
stuttering among college males than among college females seems to infer that the 
diagnosogenic theory of stuttering can more easily be explained in terms of an actual 
difference in fluency existing in an atmosphere of high standards of fluency for both 
sexes. —M. F. Palmer. 


134. O’NEILL, JOHN J. (Ohio State Univer., Columbus), & STEPHENS, MARY 
C. Relationships among three filmed lip-reading tests. J. Speech Hearing Res., 
1959, 2, 61-65. Relationships among sets of scores obtained from 26 hard of hear- 
ing subjects on 3 silent motion picture film tests (Mason; Utley, I and III; and 
Morkovin) and relationships between teacher ratings of lip-reading and ability and 
scores achieved on each 3 of the tests were studied. Test scores based on the Mason 
film test correlated significantly with those of the Utley and Morkovin films. Utley 
film test scores were not correlated significantly with the Morkovin test scores. 
Teacher ratings of lip-reading ability on a 5-point scale correlated significantly with 
test scores on each of the 3 film tests of lip-reading. However, teacher ranking of 
the subjects with regard to lipreading proficiency correlated significantly with test 
scores in only 5 out of 12 comparisons. —M. F. Palmer. 


135. OYER, HERBERT J. (Ohio State Univer., Columbus) Speech error recogni- 
tion ability. J. Speech Hearing Disorders, 1959, 24, 391-394. Two groups of 
listeners, 20 speech and hearing therapy majors, and 20 elementary education majors 
made judgments as to the accuracy of production of specified consonants as they 
were uttered in words spoken by 10 elementary school children with articulatory 
defects. There is no significant difference in speech error recognition ability between 
seniors in elementary education and seniors in speech and hearing therapy —M. F. 
Palmer. 


136. PATRINA, K. T. Grasping of word sense by preschool age children. Vop. 
Psikhol., 1959, No. 4, 59-63. A word has many meanings, which becomes evident 
in the context, when it is brought into relation with other words. When presented to 
the subject in different word combinations, the word, having in each case a particular 
sense, will not be equally well understood by him in all the instances. In learning 
a language, first most widely used meanings of the word are mastered, followed by 
those rarely used, various shades of meaning, similes, idioms, etc. Given some new 
lexical material, preschool age children try to interpret it on the basis of their 
previous life and speech experiences, i.e., they proceed from the word meanings 
which they already know. In this connection the author discusses the mistakes and 
shows the methods for mastering of words in all the richness of their meaning. First, 
the broadening of life-speech practice, and, secondly, the use of “explanatory texts” 
without direct resort to reality, are cited as helpful. —English Summary. 


137. RHEINGOLD, HARRIET L., & BAYLEY, NANCY. (Natl Inst. Mental 
Health, Bethesda, Md.) The later effects of an experimental modification of mother- 
ing. Child Develpm., 1959, 30, 363-372. The present study reports an attempt 
to discover the presence, a year later, of a change in behavior brought about in a 
group of infants by an experimental modification of maternal care. 16 babies, living 
in an institution for the first nine months of life, were the original subjects of study. 
Half of them received more attentive care by one person from the sixth through the 
eighth month of life. They became more socially responsive than the contro! group 
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who were cared for under the institutional routine, but they did not do reliably better 
upon tests of developmental progress. Subsequently all but one of the children were 
placed in homes. A year later, 14 of the original subjects were located and tested 
for their social responsiveness and developmental progress. The results did not reveal 
any statistically significant differences between the two groups except that more of 
the experimental subjects vocalized during the social tests. It is concluded, therefore, 
that the experience provided by the more attentive mothering was not great enough 
to maintain the original differences in social responsiveness over time. The group 
as a whole did not resemble the emotionally disturbed children described in studies 
of the effects of institutional life; the subjects were, instead, friendly, of normal in- 
telligence, and apparently well-adjusted. —Authors’ Abstract. 


138. ROSENBERG, B. G., & SUTTON-SMITH, B. (Bowling Green State Univer., 
Ohio) The measurement of masculinity and femininity in children. Child Develpm., 
1959, 30, 373-380. The use of a check list of games and play activities as a means 
of differentiating between the sexes with children has been accepted since 1920. 
Recent evidence of the change in sex-role perception in children has suggested the 
value of a revised scale. The present paper describes the development of a pair of 
scales measuring masculinity and femininity in children. The scales were empirically 
derived on a sample of 183 children in the fourth, fifth, and sixth grades using 
game items in a check list form. The weight of each item in the scales was deter- 
mined by the degree to which it statistically discriminated between the sexes. Sub- 
sequent administration of the scales to two validation samples (N = 165 and 
N = 404) yielded satisfactory levels of discrimination. The resulting scales are easily 
administered, comprehensible to children, nonthreatening, and valid. It is suggested 
that one or both of these scales based on a check list of gaming activities is of prac- 
tical and theoretical value in the detection of variations in sex role identification in 
children. —Authors’ Abstract. 


139. ROSENBLITH, JUDY F., & LIPSITT, LEWIS P. (Brown Univer., Provi- 
dence, R.I.) Interscorer agreement for the Graham Behavicr Test for neonates. 
J. Pediat., 1959, 54, 200-205. In summary, this study shows that it is possible for 
two persons with relatively little special training in the use of the Graham techniques 
to apply them in a reasonably consistent or reliable fashion. The maturation and 
vision scales seem to depend less on extensive experience with neonates than do the 
irritability and tension ratings. . ..—From Authors’ Summary and Discussion. 


140. SCHLANGER, BERNARD B. (Univer. of West Virginia, Morgantown) A 
longitudinal study of speech and language development of brain damaged retarded 
children. J. Speech Hearing Disorders, 1959, 24, 354-360. 12 brain damaged 
institutionalized children who were mentally retarded and whose speech and language 
development were severely delayed were selected for long-term speech therapy. 
Evaluations were made at entrance, 18 to 24 months later, and 36 to 42 months 
after initial examination, of word imitation, intelligibility of spontaneous speech, 
sentence length, and communicative attitudes. Varying improvement was seen in all 
measures. If communication is severely limited beyond 7 years of age, these children 
will rarely obtain more than rudimentary speech and language development. It was 
also felt that behavioral disturbances as well as neurological factors limited the 
communicative potential of these children. —M. F. Palmer. 


141. SCREVEN, C. G. (Univer. of Wisconsin-Milwaukee) Research on running 
time and physical work of children under various reinforcement conditions. Child 
Develpm., 1959, 30, 461-470. Various studies are reported involving the running 
speed and starting times of 4- to 6-year-old children in a 15 ft. runway in which 
reinforcement (marbles or candy) and physical work could be varied. Work was 
controlled by harnessing the child so that he pulled a weight vertically via a pulley 
and drum system as he traversed the runway. Some of the findings: (1) stable, 
significantly different running speeds were obtained under the conditions of receiving 
or not receiving a marble at the end of each run, speed being faster with marble 
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reinforcement; (2) mean starting time increased with continued nonreinforcement 
and remained constant under reinforcement; (3) when work was increased gradually 
from 1 to 5 lbs. over 7 sessions with reinforcement maintained at a high level through- 
out, speed did not change with increasing work but remained constant; (4) when 
work was gradually increased from 1 to 10 Ibs. witiir single session with 50% 
random marble reinforcement for one group and no n:arbies for second group, no 
differences in speed occurred at the 1 and 2 lb. ievels but differences increased 
rapidly above these work levels; the no-marble group decreased sharply as work 
increased, the marble group exhibited the same speed as 2 constant 1 lb. control 
group. —Author’s Abstract. 


142. SHALAMON, E. Age-conditioned features of elementary construction work 
performed by pupils of the Ist, 3rd and 5th grade. Vop. Psikhol., 1959, 3, 100-106. 
Elementary construction work as performed by schoolchildren of different school 
grades was studied at the lessons devoted to the assembling of machines according 
to photographs. In the assembly process the following 4 stages were differentiated: 
an orienting stage (before the actual assembly work is started), a stage of preliminary 
analysis and planning (before the first correct action is made), a stage of global 
assembling, and a stage at which various defects in the assembled machine are 
eliminated. It has been found out that the work of the Ist grade pupils is character- 
ized by the absence of planning and is chaotic and tentative by nature. The children 
in this category lack independence and persistence in their work activity. The 3rd 
grade pupils display some rudiments of planning; they easily detect a faulty action 
but take a long time to find a correct procedure. They fail to regard the machine 
being assembled as a whole. The Sth grade pupils are quick to make a preliminary 
analysis of the task in question which has its effect on some initial actions. However, 
planning is not typical for all of them. The pupils of this category easily find a 
correct procedure. Analytical and synthetical activity is developing in them, for they 
already regard the machine as an integral structure. —English Summary. 


143. SHERMAN, DOROTHY (Univer. of Iowa, Iowa City), SPRIESTERSBACH, 
DUANE C., & NOLL, J. DOUGLAS. Glottal stops in the speech of children with 
cleft palates. J. Speech Hearing Disorders, 1959, 24, 37-42. Recorded speech 
samples each 30 seconds long from the speech of 50 cleft palate children and 50 
children with functional misarticulations were rated for articulatory defects and 
conspicuousness of glottai stops by two groups of judges with 35 listeners in each 
group on a 7-point, equal-appearing intervals scale. Glottal stops occurred more 
frequently on the average in the cleft palate groups. Most glottal stops occurred as 
prevocalic intrusions or substitutions for voiceless consonants. There is considerable 
overlap of the two distributions for both frequency and severity measures of glottal 
stop between the two groups of cases. —M. F. Palmer. 


144. SIEGEL, ALBERTA ENGVALL (Pennsylvania State Univer., University 
Park), STOLZ, LOIS MEEK, HITCHCOCK, ETHEL ALICE, & ADAMSON, JEAN. 
Dependence and independence in the children of working mothers. Child Develpm., 
1959, 30, 533-546. On the basis of survey data on 917 mothers of kindergarten 
children in two large suburban communities, certain gross demographic differences 
between working and nonworking mothers are identified: working mothers have 
fewer children, less often have preschool children, and are found disproportionately 
frequently in broken homes. From the families surveyed, 26 matched pairs of kinder- 
garten children of working and nonworking mothers were obtained. All children 
were native-born, nonminority, and from intact homes. Each pair was matched on 
sex, age, school and classroom of enrollment, social level, family size, and ordinal 
position. Each of the 52 subjects was observed in his classroom on four occasions 
by an observer who did not know the working status of his mother. Written observa- 
tion records were analyzed according to a modification of the dependence-independ- 
ence behavior systems outlined by Whiting et al. In the comparison of the paired 
working mothers’ and nonworking mothers’ children, with respect to dependence 
and independence behavior systems, no more significant differences between the 
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groups were found than would be expected to occur by chance. The data do not 
confirm any expectation that working mothers’ children differ from other children 
in dependence and independence, when the comparison is with other children who 
are similar in other significant background variables. —Authors’ Abstract. 


145. SKORUPSKA, JULIA. Konflikty milecdziezy dojrzewajacej z osobami 
dorostymi w opinii samej miodziezy. (Conflicts between adolescents and adults as 
viewed by the young people.) Psychol. Wychowawcza, 1958, 1, 206-227. This 
material was collected in the form of written class exercises from a hundred young 
people representing five classes of secondary schools in four small towns and one 
village near Warsaw. Only one third of the total were boys, the rest were girls. The 
youths were mostly at the age of 16 or 17, 45% from the intelligentsia, 35% from 
working-class families and 17% from peasant stock. About 18% of those examined 
were growing up in broken families. 62% of examined mentioned the frequency of 
their conflicts. In their own opinion, only 3% are not bothered by any conflicts at 
all, 26% seldom, and 33% often or very often. The conflicts occur mostly in their 
homes. less often at school or elsewhere. The other party in the conflict is the mother 
or both parents simultaneously, less often the father and other members of the 
household, or teachers. The causes of the conflicts are rather complex and mutually 
dependent. Those most frequently mentioned by the young people are: differences 
of opinion, restrictions put on their independence by the adults, the adults character 
traits, the disobedience of the youth, and “trifles.” Less frequently mentioned are: 
the character traits of the young people themselves, their families economic condi- 
tions or poor progress in studies. The conflicts generally described by those examined 
take the form of squabbles (boys) or quarrels (girls). Only a small number of boys 
and girls experience vulgar rows and blows. The conflicts usually arouse strong and 
lasting emotions, which as a rule are unpleasant and accompanied by a feeling of 
guilt and of being wronged: Less often do they produce feelings of distress, a desire 
to run away from home or to commit suicide. It is most unusual for the young 
people to remain calm and self-possessed. Some feel hatred, the need for revenge, 
active resistance, or a very stubborn attitude. According to the young people ex- 
amined, the causes of many conflicts lie in such character traits of the adults as their 
lack of leniency toward the young people, their noisiness, talkativeness, lack of 
confidence in young people, lack of knowledge about and proper judgment of them. 
On the other hand, the young people judge their part in the conflicts much more 
lightly. Nevertheless, they mention such features as a lack of self-control, nervous- 
ness, disobedience and lies in defence of their own freedom as causes of conflict 
coming from them. The group examined cannot be regarded as sufficiently repre- 
sentative. Therefore any general conclusions should be avoided and these results 
should only be considered as signalising the existence of certain problems. In further 
investigations it will be necessary to increase the number of examined and to approach 
the problem from diverse angles; notably the opinion of the other party involved 
in the conflict, namely the adults, should also be taken into consideration. —English 
Summary. 


146. SMITH, F. V., & WHEWAY, JANE P. Laterality among university stu- 
dents. Durham Res. Rev., 1958, 2, 238-241. The present study, based on 550 
university students, finds a significant relationship between hand and eye preference. 
This finding is at variance with the results of several studies, including that of Clark 
with 330 Glasgow children, which have reported no such relationship. The figure of 
31% for crossed laterality, on the other hand, is in accord with Clark’s estimate for 
the general population, and with Hillman’s results. It is higher than the figure implied 


in Quinan’s . . . results with university students, which, although differently arranged, 
indicate about 19% for the right-handed and left-eyed group, compared with the 
28.7% ... (reported here). —Authors’ Summary. 


147. SMITH, HENRIETTA T. (Vassar College, Poughkeepsie, N.Y.) A com- 
parison of interview and observation measures of mother behavior. J. abnorm. soc. 
Psychol., 1958, 57, 278-282. In order to compare the adequacy of interviews and 
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observations as methods, 30 mothers [of children enrolled in nursery school—mean 
CA 3-6—18 girls and 12 boys] were studied by means of individual interviews and 
controlled observation while interacting with their children. Neither method was 
found to be completely superior to the other by the measures used: consistency of 
observed behavior when a required task was interpolated, replication of earlier 
findings on the antecedents of dependency behavior, and similarity between observed 
and reported behavior. In general, it was concluded that the interview was a prefer- 
able method only because it allows coverage of a wider range of behavior than does 
an observation. However, it was found that observation of behavior discriminated 
“defensive” mothers better than did the interview. —Author’s Summary. 


148. SMITH, LAURENCE C., & PHILLIPS, LESLIE. (Clark Univer., Worcester, 
Mass.) Social effectiveness and developmental level in adolescence. J. Pers., 1959, 
27, 239-249. This study was designed to investigate the relationship between 
cognitive-developmental level and social effectiveness among adolescents. A sample 
of 61 adolescent males ranging from 11 through 18 years of age, within the normal 
range of intelligence, were administered the Vineland Social Maturity Scale, the 
Rorschach, and the Stanford-Binet Intelligence test. The index of developmental 
level was obtained from the Rorschach according to a scoring system used in a 
previous study. The results indicate that social effectiveness is related to develop- 
mental level (Rorschach) in a complex fashion with both chronological age and the 
context of social adaptation contributing significantly to variation in the obtained 
relationships. —C. D. Smock. 


149. SPIKER, CHARLES C. (State Univer. of lowa, lowa City) Performance on a 
difficult discrimination following pretraining with distinctive stimuli. Child Develpm., 
1959, 30, 513-521. The present paper reports two experiments concerned with the 
hypothesis that a difficult discrimination learning problem can be made easier by 
giving the Ss a preliminary problem involving stimuli differing more markedly with 
respect to the same dimension. In Experiment I, 34 preschool children were divided 
into two age groups. One-half of each age group was assigned to an experimental 
group (Group I-E) which was given training to respond to a bright light when it was 
presented with a dim light. The other half of each age group was assigned to a 
control group (Group I-C) required to respond to the bright light when it was pre- 
sented with one of medium intensity. All Ss then received 24 trials with the bright 
light positive and the medium light negative. Group I-E performed significantly 
better than Group I-C on the final 24 trials. In Experiment II, 32 preschool Ss were 
divided into two age groups. One half of each age group was assigned to Group II-E 
and the other half to Group II-C. These two groups differed from the corresponding 
groups of Experiment I only in that the positive stimulus was changed from bright 
to medium-bright during the final 24 trials. Group II-E performed significantly better 
than II-C. Two alternative hypotheses were discussed in accounting for the results: 
(a) an easy discrimination results in the more effective establishment of appropriate 
orienting responses, and (b) an easy discrimination prevents the development of 
disrupting failure-produced frustration. —Author’s Summary. 


150. SPIKER, CHARLES C. (State Univer. of Iowa, Iowa City), & HOLTON, 
RUTH B. Similarity of stimuli and of responses in the successive discrimination 
problem. Child Develpm., 1959, 30, 471-480. Two experiments were conducted 
with elementary school children using a successive discrimination problem in which 
there were response choices (push buttons) available that were not correct for any of 
the stimuli (lights varying in brightness). In the first experiment three groups per- 
formed under varying degrees of stimulus similarity. It was found that increased 
similarity of the lights resulted in an increase in errors involving buttons that were 
correct for lights other than the one presented (intralist errors), but no significant 
change was found for errors involving buttons that were never correct (extralist 
errors). In the second experiment distinctive markings were placed either on the 
intraset buttons or on the extraset buttons for the experimental group, while the 
control group performed on the task without the markings. It was found that Group 
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C averaged significantly more extralist errors than did Group E, but there were no 
differences between the two groups in the number of intralist errors made. The rela- 
tionship of these findings to current views of stimulus generalization among patterns 
was discussed. —Authors’ Summary. 


151. SPITZ, HERMAN H., & BLACKMAN, LEONARD S. (Edward R. John- 
stone Training and Res. Center, Bordentown, N.J.) A comparison of mental re- 
tardates and normals on visual figural aftereffects and reversible figures. J. abnorm. 
soc. Psychol., 1959, 58, 105-110. A group of institutionalized high-grade mentally 
retarded adolescent boys [N = 87; CA from 13 to 21 years] was compared with a 
group of normal boys [N = 57], equated for chronological age, on two perceptual 
tasks. The results were interpreted in terms of Kohler and Wallach’s Theory of 
Satiation. The group of retardates showed a significantly poorer capacity to satiate, 
as measured by a Visual Figural Aftereffect test. Tests of the persistence of the 
aftereffects indicated that the effects of satiation do not dissipate as rapidly in re- 
tardates as they do in normals. The mentally retarded Ss manifested significantly 
greater perceptual rigidity, as defined by a modified Rubin Vase-Profile Reversible 
Figures test, than the normal Ss. No significant differences were found between 
endogenous and exogenous retardates on either test. A significant correlation was 
found between scores on the Visual Figural Aftereffects test and the Rubin Vase- 
Profile Reversible Figures test, suggesting a common factor underlying both percep- 
tual rigidity and limited capacity to satiate. —Authors’ Summary. 


152. SPRIESTERSBACH, DUANE C., & POWERS, GENE R. (Univer. of Iowa, 
Iowa City) Nasality in isolated vowels and connected speech of cleft palate speakers. 
J. Speech Hearing Res., 1959, 2, 40-45. Recordings were made of 7 isolated vowels 
and of connected speech produced by 50 children with cleft palates and scaled for 
severity of nasality by 30. judges. Severity of nasality in connected speech is related 
to severity of nasality for each isolated vowel studied, with correlation coefficients 
ranging from .47 to .60. High vowels are in general more nasal than low vowels. 
Front vowels are more nasal than back vowels for equal tongue heights. Some 
individuals deviated markedly from the group trend. —M. F. Palmer. 


153. STEVENSON, HAROLD W. (Univer. of Minnesota, Minneapolis), WEIR, 
MORTON W., & ZIGLER, EDWARD F. Discrimination learning in children as a 
function of motive-incentive conditions. Psychol. Rep., 1959, 5, 95-98. Eight 
groups of 10 preschool children were presented a three-choice discrimination prob- 
lem. The effects of two variables, degree of pre-experimental satiation for reward- 
objects, and the presence or absence of penalty for incorrect response were studied. 
Some evidence was found for more rapid learning under conditions of low pre- 
experimental satiation. The penalty groups were found to perform more satisfactorily 
than the non-penalty groups, and a significant interaction between satiation and 
penalty conditions was found. —Authors’ Summary. 


154. STOTT, LELAND H. (Merrill-Palmer School, Detroit, Mich.) The identifica- 
tion of four childhood personality traits as expressed in the social interaction of pre- 
school children. Merrill-Palmer Quart., 1959, 5, 163-175. The objective of the 
present study was to identify certain basic personality dimensions considered to be 
temperamentally based, therefore primary. Data consisted of individual ratings of 
preschool children by their teachers. The ratings were made by checking, for each 
child, behavior and personal attributes judged to be characteristic of him from 
among a list of 98 items. The present study was based on data from the records of 
60 four-year-olds for whom at least four rating sheets were available between 342 
and 4% years of age. “A composite check pattern was developed for each child, 
consisting of those items checked on at least 50% of his rating sheets.” Tetrachoric 
intercorrelations among the 98 items were computed. Nine clusters of highly inter- 
correlated items resulted. A factor analysis by the centroid method of this nine-by- 
nine matrix yielded four factors, namely, inherent leadership ability, aggressive 
domination, individualistic self-sufficiency, and socially irresponsible impulsiveness. 
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Similarities between these four traits and similar traits reported by Guilford and 
Cattell led the author to conclude that the evidence presented suggested traits that 
are some of the fundamental components of human individuality. —G. Chittenden. 


155. TEAHAN, JOHN E. (Connecticut State Hosp., Middletown) Future time 
perspective, optimism, and academic achievement. J. abnorm. soc. Psychol., 1958, 
57, 379-380. “It was hypothesized that high achievers would have a more pre- 
dominant and extensive future time perspective than low achievers and that a positive 
relationship would be found between optimism and extensiveness of future time 
perspective.” Two groups of seventh and eighth grade boys—30 high achievers and 
30 low achievers—equated for age and socioeconomic status were used. Three time 
perspective criteria were used involving: (a) ratings of 25 thoughts or conversations 
S had engaged in during the past two weeks with respect to present, past, or future 
content; (b) a story completion technique; and (c) writing a story in response to each 
of three TAT cards. A measure of optimism was obtained by rating TAT responses 
on a five-point scale. Measurement criteria were subjected to tests of reliability. 
Tests of significance and correlation were used in data analysis. The hypothesis was 
substantially confirmed. —H. D. Holloway. 


156. TIKHOMIROV, O. K. Development of the signal effect of stimuli on the 
regulation of motor reactions. Wop. Psikhol., 1959, 3, 91-99. The present paper 
deals with the investigation of the relation between signal and direct effect of stimuli 
on motor regulation in children. It has been discovered that through instruction 
alone in the case of junior preschool age children it is very difficult to make stimulus 
a signal of a reaction which is directly opposite to the reaction produced by a non- 
signal effect of the same stimulus. At this stage, a direct stimulation is predominant. 
As the child develops, conditions favouring a signal effect of stimuli are being 
formed in it, which presupposes a disinhibition of a more primitive mechanism of a 
direct (non-signal) effect of a given stimulus on the same effector system. This is a 
law common to the action of stimuli occupying different places in the structure of 
motor act, viz. starting stimuli, the stimuli which compose back afferentation, as well 
as verbal stimuli which accompany motor reactions. —English Summary. 


157. VAN HATTUM, ROLLAND J. (Special Education, Kent Co., Michigan) 
Articulation and nasality in cleft palate speakers. J. Speech Hearing Res., 1958, 1, 
383-387. 20 subjects with surgically or prosthetically-repaired palates recorded 10 
sentences containing phonetic elements in the approximate proportion in which they 
reportedly occur in American English. Coefficiencies of correlation were computed 
to estimate relationships between judgments of nasality on isolated vowels and 
accuracy of consonants in sentences and syllables. Judgments of accuracy of articula- 
tion and degree of nasality (1) appeared independent when influence of articulation 
and nasality on each other was minimized, and (2) varied when associated with 
judgments of less nasality and accuracy of articulation. Judgments of degree of 
nasality in connected speech tend to vary with judgments of nasality on isolated 
vowels, The relationship is not strong enough for one measure to predict the other. 
—M. F. Palmer. 


158. VATZURO, E. G. A comparative study of the relation response in normal 
and mentally retarded children. Vop. Psikhol., 1959, No. 4, 140-145. On the basis 
of a “competitive symptoms” procedure the dynamics of the process of the inter- 
relationship between the responses to concrete symptoms and the relation response 
in children of different age was studied. Apart from this, the given procedure has 
made it possible to evaluate the relation response from the viewpoint of its physi- 
ological mechanism or the level of nervous activity. It has been established that the 
role of the relation symptom in normal children increases with age reaching full 
domination at 11 to 12 years. In the case of mentally retarded children even at a 
more advanced age (15 years) a response to a concrete symptom very often prevails 
over the relation response. —English Summary. 
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159. VOGEL, WILLIAM, RAYMOND, SUSAN, & LAZARUS, RICHARD S. 
(Clark Univer., Worcester, Mass.) Intrinsic motivation and psychological stress. 
J. abnorm. soc. Psychol., 1959, 58, 225-233. Three issues were explored experi- 
mentally. . . . One dealt with the proposition that the arousal of a state of stress 
depends upon intrinsic motive states . . . as well as the nature of the stressor condi- 
tions. A second was concerned with the relations between a stress state and task 
performance. The proposal was made that stress would tend to improve sensory- 
motor output and impair conceptual performance on the basis of different amounts 
of interference. The third involved the importance of the S’s past history of success 
or failure in a particular motivational direction in determining whether a stress state 
would be aroused. 185 preparatory school students were used as a general subject 
pool and were given a battery of tests and procedures in order to select two groups 
differing in predominant motive pattern. 20 Ss were selected as strongly oriented 
toward achievement as opposed to affiliation, and 20 with the reverse pattern, repre- 
senting as ideal cases as it was possible to select to contrast the two types of pre- 
dominant motivations. Subjects were additionally divided into those who were suc- 
cessful and those who were unsuccessful within their motive sphere, and arranged 
in a factorial design. Half of the achievement oriented Ss were exposed to an 
achievement oriented type of stressor condition and half to an affiliation stressor 
condition. The affiliation oriented group was similarly divided and given the two 
stressor treatments. The arousal of stress was studied by means of autonomic reac- 
tions, including pulse, blood pressure, and GSR. The results clearly support the view 
that the arousal of stress depends upon the relationship between the motive pattern 
and the type of stressor condition. The relative effect of stress on a sensory-motor 
task was facilitative, while on a conceptual task it produced impairment. Successful 
subjects were more easily aroused by minimally threatening conditions than un- 
successful subjects, and less disturbed by more severe stressor conditions. In general, 
the research suggests the importance in stress research and theory, of such factors as 
intrinsic motivation, the type of task, and the S’s past history of success or failure 
within the relevant motivational sphere. —Authors’ Summary. 


160. WAITE, RICHARD R., SARASON, SEYMOUR B., LIGHTHALL, FRED- 
ERICK F., & DAVIDSON, KENNETH S. (Yale Univer., New Haven, Conn.) A 
study of anxiety and learning in children. J. abnorm. soc. Psychol., 1958, 57, 267- 
270. The purpose was to ascertain differences between high-anxious (HA) and 
low-anxious (LA) Ss with respect to performance on learning tasks. From a pool of 
747 children in Grades 2 through 5, 24 HA Ss were matched with 24 LA Ss on the 
basis of grade, sex, and Otis Alpha scores. Three pairs were selected from each 
grade-sex group. Ss were assigned to an analysis of variance experimental design 
consisting of the following factors and respective treatments: Anxiety (HA, LA) X 
Instructions (success, failure, neutral experiences induced by E) X Sex X Grade (2, 3, 
4, 5). For Task I S was allowed six trials to learn the correct number assigned pre- 
viously by E to each of 12 figured cards. At the end of the sixth trial, E administered 
the success, failure, or neutral instructions to the appropriate Ss. Then S was given 
Task Il—a second set of six trials employing a set of new stimulus cards. The basic 
criterion score for both tasks was the number of correct responses converted to 
group means for each trial. “The results showed no differences due to instructions, 
but LA subjects performed better than HA subjects on the second task. Alternative 
explanations for the lack of differences on the first task were offered. The study was 
interpreted as positive evidence for the validity of the anxiety scales.” —H. D. 
Holloway. 


161. WALTERS, RICHARD H. (Univer. of Toronto, Canada) The intelligence 
test performance of Maori children: a cross-cultural study. J. abnorm. soc. Psychol., 
1958, 57, 107-114. The SRA form of Thurstone’s Test of Primary Mental Abilities 
and a specially compiled nonverbal test battery were administered to Maori children 
aged 11 through 15 [N > 900] and to a control group of New Zealand children of 
European origin [N > 600]. . . . On the PMA, the Maori appear to be relatively 
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strong on the Factors N and W, and relatively weak on the Factors V, S, and R.... 
Generally speaking, the Maori groups did less well in comparison with the control 
on the totally nonverbal test than they did on the PMA. This was consistent with 
their poor showing on Thurstone’s S Test, since the nonverbal battery relied heavily 
on the discovery or recognition of perceptual relationships. Some doubt is thrown 
on the efficacy of nonverbal tests for the assessment of ability of culturally handi- 
capped groups. Total scores on the PMA and nonverbal battery appear to be about 
equally related to teachers’ ratings of school attendance, conversational verbal fluency, 
and acculturation. The PMA, but not the nonverbal battery, was also related to 
continuity of education. . . . While they may not be good indicators of “potential” 
for this culturally handicapped group, V and R are probably better indicators of 
more immediate school progress. —Author’s Summary. 


162. WENZEL, BERNICE M. (Univer. of California, Los Angeles) Tactile 
stimulation as reinforcement for cats and its relation to early feeding experience. 
Psychol. Rep., 1959, 5, 297-300. It was established in preliminary work that 
stroking a cat’s head is effective reinforcement for a variety of instrumental responses. 
An experiment was then done to evaluate the relative contributions of primary and 
secondary components in such reinforcement. A litter of six kittens was raised in 
almost complete isolation from human beings. At weaning it was split into two 
groups. The Experimental Group was subsequently fed daily by an automatic device 
and was never fondled; the Control Group was fed by E and fondled briefly. After 
six weeks of differential treatment, all Ss were trained in a special box to touch a 
small rod with nose or paw. E gave a periodic reinforcement by inserting a hand 
through the top of the box and stroking S’s head for 5 seconds. The number of, 
responses made by each S was counted during 5-minute sessions on 10 different 
days. All Ss learned the response but those in the Experimental Group responded 
at a significantly lower rate. It was concluded that stroking a cat’s head as reinforce- 
ment can be considered to have a large secondary component significantly related 
to human contacts during feeding. —Author’s Summary. 


163. ZUCKERMAN, MARVIN. (Indiana Univer. Med. Center, Indianapolis) 
Reversed scales to control acquiescence response set in the Parental Attitude Research 
Instrument. Child Develpm., 1959, 30, 523-532. The purpose of this study was to 
develop a form of the Parental Attitude Research Instrument, controlled for 
acquiescence response set. The items comprising 20 of the original 23 PARI scales 
were reversed in meaning, and these reversed scales were correlated with the original 
scales. Repeat reliabilities were obtained on both types of scale. The correlations 
between usual and reversed scales indicated fairly good reversals for a number of 
the scales. A revised form of the PARI was suggested which would include 13 scales 
from the original PARI, sampling the main factor dimensions of the test and their 
13 reversed scales. This version of the test would yield three response set scores in 
addition to parental attitude scores controlled for acquiescence response set. — 
Author’s Summary. 


164. Iowa Child Welfare Research Station. State University of Iowa. The Fortieth 
Anniversary. Monogr. Soc. Res. Child Develpm., 1959, 24, No 5. 78 p. $2.50. This 
monograph is a collection of five papers originally presented as part of the ceremonial 
for the 40th anniversary of the founding of the Iowa Child Welfare Research Station. 
Dorothea McCarthy, in her discussion of research in language development, describes 
the broad trends that have become discernible in the past 40 years. She notes in the 
more recent research a general de-emphasis on the descriptive-normative approach 
in lieu of a search for explanatory variables. She relates this trend to the modern 
notions of personality theorists about the importance of language in the psychological 
study of the child. McCarthy concludes that future meaningful research in the field 
of language must depend on a team approach involving experts from a wide variety 
of disciplines. Sidney Bijou’s contribution, “Learning in Children,” reviews past 
efforts to apply some form of behavior theory to child development. He criticizes 
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former efforts as being based on extrapolations from animal studies which he believes 
has led to distortion of some of the derived concepts. Bijou then presents as a more 
useful approach some steps toward the development of an “empirical behavior 
theory for children.” The paper concludes with a discussion of various methodological 
techniques for the implementation of the schematized theory. Robert Sears, in his 
paper, “Personality Theory: The Next 40 Years,” carefully analyzes the historical 
development of personality theory in search of foundations upon which future theo- 
retical expansion might be predicted. He classifies separately theorists who provide 
relational statements between concepts and those who only provide global ways of 
looking at people. Future general areas of research are presented in the final part of 
the paper but with the author’s cautioning opinion that, although the formal proper- 
ties of future theory can be anticipated and outlined, the specific variables which 
might be discovered by this theory are not predictable. Orville Brim’s paper provides 
a rather comprehensive description of research areas related to some fundamental 
assumptions underlying parent education. The content of the three dozen available 
studies on parent education are criticized by the author. He believes that, lying 
behind these evaluations of parent programs, are basic assumptions which need 
validation. Three premises of parent education are listed and discussed by Brim in 
the integration of research leads provided by findings of various related disciplines. 
George Stoddard, in his presentation, discusses the lag between research findings and 
their general acceptance and utilization. He delineates and analytically considers 
10 relatively independent factors which he believes operate in determining different 
aspects of this lag in a quest for some possible remedies. —J. Alpern. 


PSYCHIATRY AND MENTAL HYGIENE 


165. ALPERT, AUGUSTA. Notes on the effect of a birth defect on the pre- 
genital psychosexual development of a boy. Amer. J. Orthopsychiat., 1959, 29, 
186-191. “In the case described, a fixation on the oral level, due to a birth defect 
and trauma, resulted in a peculiarly damaged self-image (disgust with self), a com- 
pulsion to repeat injury to the mouth, and a tendency to regress in response to an 
increase of anxiety, induced either by inner conflicts or by outer threats. The special 
educational approach used with this child as well as with other children described in 
previous publications suggests that regressive episodes in prelatency present an 
opportunity for education to reinforce the ego striving toward mastery, thus making 
the regression truly in the service of ego progression.” 


166. AMES, LOUISE BATES (with the assistance of Marjean Kremer). (Gesell 
Inst. of Child Develpm., New Haven, Conn.) Further check on the diagnostic 
validity of the Ames danger signals. J. proj. Tech., 1959, 23, 291-298. A check 
was made to determine whether or not 16 “danger signals” on the Rorschach differ- 
entiated 50 emotionally disturbed boys between the ages of 6 and 12 years from a 
control group of 50 “normal” boys of the same sex, intelligence, and SES. The 
author concludes “that seven of a list of 16 proposed danger signs do occur to a 
Statistically significant extent, more in a group of emotionally disturbed subjects 
than in a group of normal subjects matched for age, sex, IQ and socioeconomic 
status.” Danger signs are most likely to occur in the Rorschach records of normal 
Ss at 7 years and in disturbed Ss at 6 years. —L. E. Harrell. 


167. BECKER, WESLEY C., PETERSON, DONALD R., HELLMER, LEO A., 
SHOEMAKER, DONALD J., & QUAY, HERBERT C. Factors in parental behavior 
and personality as related to problem behavior in children. J. consult. Psychol., 
1959, 23, 107-118. This study sought to examine the factor organization of the 
Fels Parent Behavior scales independently for mothers and fathers, to investigate 
relationships between questionnaire personality factors and parental behavior, and 
to find out which aspects of parental behavior are most closely related to behavior 
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disorders in children. Two groups of families, one with a child not in need of clinical 
services (N = 25) and the other with a child in need of clinical services (N = 32), 
were examined. Parents were individually given the Guilford-Martin personality 
inventories, an IQ measure, and an interview which permitted rating of 17 Fels 
Parent Behavior scales and of the kinds of problem behavior displayed by their 
children. Two independent factor analyses were carried out to orthogonal simple 
structure, one with 46 mother-and-child variables and one with 46 father-and-child 
variables. Nine factors in each analysis were interpreted. Child behavior problems 
loaded primarily on two factors. Conduct problems (aggressive, uncontrollable) in 
the child coincided with Roff’s parent-child harmony factor in both the mother and 
the father analyses. The pattern of loadings indicated that in families with conduct 
problem children, both parents are maladjusted, give vent to unbridled emotions, 
and tend to be arbitrary with the chiid. In addition, the mother tended to be active 
(tense), dictatorial, thwarting, and suggesting, whereas the father tended not to 
enforce regulations. On the other hand, a factor defined mainly by personality prob- 
lems in the child (shy, sensitive, inferior) showed associations only with father 
behavior ratings. The father was rated as maladjusted and thwarting of the child. 
The mother analysis repeated Roff’s seven parent behavior factors, namely: parent- 
child harmony, protectiveness (concern), democracy, permissiveness, and sociability 
(Roff’s sociability-adjustment). Roff’s activeness of home appeared only as activeness 
of the father. The father analysis showed parallel factors for parent-child harmony, 
protectiveness, and democracy, but a factor designated general activity and a factor 
designated warm-extraversion versus hostile-withdrawal appeared in place of so- 
ciability and permissiveness. These findings suggest differences in the organization 
of maternal and parental behavior which measurement procedure must take into 
account. In general, the Guilford questionnaire factors showed little association with 
parent behavior ratings, the major exceptions being on factors called sociability and 
activeness. —E. E. Levitt. 


168. BLUMBERG, MARVIN L. (Queens General Hosp., Jamaica, N.Y.) Emo- 
tional and personality development in neuromuscular disorders. Amer. J. Dis. Child., 
1959, 98, 303-310. | Neuromuscular disorders affect the emotional and personality 
development of the child. He reacts to his disabilities and to the limitations that 
they produce. He has to cope with the attitude of others toward him. Furthermore, 
he may show perceptual defects and occasionally organic behavior disturbances as a 
result of brain damage. Disturbances of equilibrium and motility tend to prolong 
emotional dependency on parents or parent substitutes. Spastic, athetoid, ataxic, 
and muscular dystrophic children present certain differences in emotional reactions 
to their diseases. The child with extensive neuromuscular deformities usually has 
distortions of his body image concept. Impairment of language ability and facility 
resulting from central and/or peripheral pathology often accompanies neuromuscular 
diseases. This prevents adequate communication with his environment and may 
aggravate the child’s general frustration. There are interesting comparisons and 
contrasts between the emotional repercussions in chronic neuromuscular disorders 
and those in acute paralytic poliomyelitis with its sequelae. Intrinsic individual and 
extrinsic environmental factors interact in the development of personality. A three- 
way relationship exists among the afflicted person, his parents, and society... . — 
Author’s Summary and Conclusions. 


169. CLAWSON, AILEEN. (Wichita Guidance Center, Kansas) The Bender 
Visual Motor Gestalt Test as an index of emotional disturbance in children. J. proj. 
Tech., 1959, 23, 198-206. As the author states, “The purpose of this study was to 
evaluate the clinical usefulness of the Bender Visual Motor Gestalt Test as a pro- 
jective technique for the personality appraisal of children.” The sample consisted 
of a control and an experimental group with 80 children ranging in age from 7-0 to 
12-0 years in each group. Groups were matched for age, sex, IQ and SES. The 
experimental sample, a clinic group, exhibited “maladjustive behavior associated 
with emotional disturbances.” Ss in the control group were taken from the public 
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schools. Hypotheses were tested concerning the amount and kind of deviations from 
the stimulus figures, the relationship of deviations to childhood disturbances, and 
the relationship of deviations to Rorschach determinants and contents. The results 
show that “Of the 13 variables which differentiated the two groups significantly, the 
data supported five hypotheses of interpretive significance and demonstrated three 
significant relationships between the BVMGT and the Rorschach.” —L. E. Harrell. 


170. CLEMENT, MARY, & TWITCHELL, THOMAS E. (Joseph P. Kennedy, 
Jr., Memorial Hosp., Boston, Mass.) Dysarthria in cerebral palsy. J. Speech Hear- 
ing Disorders, 1959, 24, 118-122. 20 patients ranging in age from 2 to 12 years 
could be divided into 2 clinical groups: patients with infantile spastic quadriparesis, 
and patients with congenital bilateral athetosis. The speech mechanism has positive 
and negative reactions analogous to the groping and avoiding responses of the limbs 
and similar alterations of these responses. These syndromes provide the physiological 
explanation for the associated dysarthria. —M. F. Palmer. 


171. CRAIG, W. S. (Univer. of Leeds, England) The pediatric management of 
emotional and behavioral disorders. Int. Rec. Med., 1959, 172, 682-695. “The 
management of emotional disorders in childhood has assumed a place of first im- 
portance in pediatric practice and more especially in social pediatric practice. Of 
patients seen personally for the first time in the children’s outpatient department of a 
large general hospital in 1957, approximately 36% were referred on account of 
emotional problems. The corresponding figure for 1947 was 19%. This does not 
necessarily reflect an increase in the incidence of emotional problems, but does give 
an indication of the magnitude of the challenge to the pediatrician. The purpose of 
this paper is to outline the methods employed and the results obtained in a series of 
367 children studied over a period of 12 years.” 


172. DAVIDS, ANTHONY, & PARENTI, ANITA NEGRIN. (Brown Univer., 
Providence, R.I.) Time orientation and interpersonal relations of emotionally dis- 
turbed and normai children. J. abnorm. soc. Psychol., 1958, 57, 299-305. Three 
groups of li-year-old boys were studied in the following settings: (a) residential 
psychiatric treatment center, (b) summer camp, and (c) public school. A story-com- 
pletion technique was used to investigate time orientation as revealed in imaginal 
processes. Assessment of fluctuations in friendship patterns over a three-week period 
was the method used to study interpersonal relations. Ratings on general emotional 
adjustment and several positive and negative personality traits were obtained from 
qualified staff personnel. In comparison with normals, as predicted, emotionally 
disturbed children showed more unstable friendship patterns. However, contrary 
to prediction, their story completions were not more present-oriented. In the normal 
camp group there was a significant positive association between ratings on emotional 
maladjustment and degree of friendship fluctuation. In the disturbed group, the 
more present-oriented a child was on the fantasy measure, the more stable were 
his friendships. With normal children there was no association between time orienta- 
tion and the measure of interpersonal relations. . . . It was concluded that disturbed 
and normal 11-year-old boys do not differ in fantasy measures of time orientation, 
nor do they differ from older delinquents, but they are more present-oriented than 
older normal boys. Also, unstable social relations are characteristic of emotionally 
maladjusted children. —Authors’ Summary. 


173. DUHM, ERNA. (Univer. of Goettingen) Die Reaktionen von Probiem- 
kindern im Rosenzweig Picture-Frustration-Test. (The reactions of problem children 
to the Rosenzweig P-F Test.) Psychol. Rdsch., 1959, 10, 283-291. The author, 
who has adapted the P-F Test for use in the German language, attempts to investigate 
two questions: (1) To what extent does the German edition of the P-F Test differen- 
tiate between problem children and a randomly selected control group? (2) What 
kind of a response pattern do the problem children show? Differences between the 
individually administered P-F Test responses of 80 problem children (no differential 
diagnosis is reported) and the group administered P-F Test responses of 80 randomly 
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selected children of the same age are analyzed. There are no significant differences 
between the two groups on the scoring factors E, E’, E, e, E/e, I, O—D, E—D, 
N—P, and G.C.R. The problem children respond significantly less frequently with 
I, E+1, I—I, M+L, and E/e. Problem children give significantly more M, M’, M’/E, 
E;I, and I’//e responses than the control children. The findings are compared with 
related studies of the P-F Test in the United States. —R. E. Muuss. 


174, FERGUSON, JOHN T., & ALLIN, THOMAS G., Jr. Azacyclonol: studies 
in selection of patients, dosage and administration. J. clin. exp. Psychopath. & Quart. 
Rev. Psychiat. Neurol., 1959, 20, 16. | Azacyclonol is effective in the treatment of 
some psychotic patients but not of others. Accordingly, the selection of adult patients 
likely to benefit from oral azacyclonol therapy is facilitated greatly by a short test 
course of the drug administered intravenously; the selection of children for such 
therapy depends upon their response to a longer test course of oral azacyclonol. 
Those who respond at least partially to azacyclonol during the test period should 
then be orally treated with azacyclonol. In adults, the maintenance dose may be 
49 mg. three times daily or 100 mg. given one to three times daily. In children, the 
daily oral maintenance dose is 1 mg./lb. of body weight. When azacyclonol is given 
orally to patients who have previously responded to the test doses, favorable thera- 
peutic results may be expected in the majority of patients. —From Authors’ Summary. 


175. FINEMAN, ABRAHAM D. Preliminary observations on ego development 
in children with congenital defects of the genitourinary system. Amer. J. Ortho- 
psychiat., 1959, 29, 110-120. This paper is a part “of a more general study of ego 
development in children with congenital defects. The study revolves about the 
question of whether children with particular defects in the anatomy and function 
of the body parts normally used in the controlled rhythmic output of urine and 
feces would develop specific aberrations of personality structure.” The author does 
not reach a significant conclusion as to personality development and congenial defects 
but suggests that the evidence indicates further work would be valuable. —I. A. Kraft. 


176. FISH, BARBARA. (N.Y. Hosp.-Cornell Med. Center, New York City) 
Longitudinal observations of biological deviations in a schizophrenic infant. Amer. 
J. Psychiat., 1959, 116, 25-31. In her work with schizophrenic children, L. Bender 
has pointed out that certain characteristic deviations from normal physiological and 
neurological development are present in their histories, often at birth. As a first step 
in investigating possible constitutional factors by prospective studies, the author 
began a pilot study in 1952 to determine whether biological differences which 
distinguished schizophrenic from non-schizophrenic children could be detected in 
the early development of infants. From the age of one month, 16 infants were 
studied in a Well Baby Clinic and the data were analyzed according to criteria 
drawn from Bender. Vulnerability to schizophrenia was defined in terms of (1) dis- 
turbed regulation of physiological patterns, as seen in disturbed physical growth, 
poor temperature control, vaso-motor instability, allergic phenomena, respiratory 
and gastro-intestinal difficulties, and disturbed sleep patterns; (2) an uneven pattern 
of growth, characterized by unusual sequences and combinations of retardation and 
precocity occurring in all fields, motor, perceptual, language and social. This paper 
focuses on several of the biological disturbances seen in a schizophrenic infant, Peter, 
which distinguished his early development from that of the other infants studied 
and from accepted norms of development. . . . —(Dig. Neurol Psychiat., 27). 


177. FISHER, SEYMOUR, BOYD, INA, WALKER, DONALD, & SHEER, 
DIANNE. (Houston State Psychiatric Inst., Texas) Parents of schizophrenics, nevu- 
rotics, and normals. Amer. Arch. gen. Psychiat., 1959, 1, 149-166. The present 
study was undertaken in order to investigate the question of whether parents of 
schizophrenic patients differ significantly from parents of nonschizophrenic patients. 
Three groups of subjects were used: parents of 20 schizophrenic men, parents of 20 
neurotic men, and parents of 20 normal men. A range of techniques was employed 
to survey each group of parents. These included: Individual Interview; Worcester 
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Scale of Social Attainment; Rorschach Ink Blot Test; Thematic Apperception Test; 
and Parental Interaction Evaluations. Results showed significant differences among 
the parental groups in mode of spouse interaction. The parents of normals and the 
parents of neurotics are well distinguished from the parents of schizophrenics in their 
possession of the abilities to be cooperative, to work together, and to have a mutually 
congruent interpretation of events. There are also indications that this mutually 
congruent spouse pattern is commoner in the group of parents of normals than it 
is in the group of parents of neurotics. A consideration of variables involving the 
individual personality shows a somewhat different pattern of differences among the 
parental groups. At this level, the parents of normals stand consistently opposed to 
the parents in the other two groups. There are, however, no essential differences 
between the parents of neurotics and the parents of schizophrenics. Thus, the parents 
of normals are designated as being better adjusted and more adequately integrated 
than the parents in the other two groups. . . . —(Dig. Neurol. Psychiat., 27). 


178. GELLHORN, E. Carbon dioxide therapy, physiological principles and 
clinical implications. J. clin. exp. Psychopath. & Quart. Rev. Psychiat. Neurol., 1958, 
19, 91-96. This article discusses the “action of carbon dioxide on the hypothalamic- 
cortical system.” It shows the “implications of this work for the carbon dioxide 
therapy in neuropsychiatric disorders.” It suggests “the application of certain auto- 
nomic tests as indicators of hypothalamic reactivity in order to correlate therapeutic 
effects with objective changes in the state of the hypothalamus.” —I. A. Kraft. 


179. GINOTT, HAIM G. The theory and practice of “therapeutic intervention” 
in child treatment. J. consult. Psychol., 1959, 23, 160-167. This article proposes a 
rationale for the use of limits in child-centered play therapy, discusses various limits 
conducive to effective therapy, and suggests several techniques of limit-setiing as 
well as methods of dealing with limit-breaking. —Author’s Summary. 


180. GREENFIELD, NORMAN S. The relationship between recalled forms of 
childhood discipline and psychopathology. J. consult. Psychol., 1959, 23, 139-142. 
The hypothesis that psychiatric patients will report a greater incidence of indirect or 
“psychological” forms of childhood discipline, while a control group will report a 
greater percentage of direct or “physical” discipline, was tested in a university popu- 
lation. The results indicate general confirmation of the hypothesis. —E. E. Levitt. 


181. JOHNSON, WENDELL, YOUNG, MARTIN A., SAHS, ADOLPH L., & 
BEDELL, GEORGE N. (Univer. of Iowa, Iowa City) Effects of hyperventilation 
and tetany on the speech fluency of stutterers and nonstutterers. J. Speech Hearing 
Res., 1959, 2, 203-215. 20 stutterers and 20 nonstutterers read a 150-word passage 
three times and were hyperventilated between the second and third readings until 
signs of tetany appeared. There were no differences between groups in alveolar air 
carbon dioxide tension, and no significant changes in speech fluency of stutterers as a 
result of hyperventilation and tetany. There was, however, a slight decrease in speech 
fluency of nonstutterers following induction of tetany through hyperventilation. These 
findings imply that the problem called stuttering can be differentiated from the prob- 
lem of speech nonfluency, as such. —M. F. Palmer. 


182. KAUFMAN, IRVING, MAKKAY, ELIZABETH S., & ZILBACH, JOAN. 
The impact of adolescence on girls with delinquent character formation. Amer. J. 
Orthopsychiat., 1959, 29, 130-143. The normal girl has the stability and experience 
of being able to count on her environment as a source of help for her to cope with 
the various problems of adolescence. The delinquent girl, on the other hand, has the 
experience of tension or trouble arising from her environment as a source of concern 
to her, as well as not being able to rely on her environment to meet her needs. The 
stresses of adolescence, which act as a pressure on the girl to grow up, become a 
threat to the delinquent girl. The pressures become related to her fears of separation 
and loss, and sadomasochistic concepts of relating. This results in the delinquent girl’s 
having available only the relatively few ego devices of denial, and the repetition 
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compulsion of antisocial behavior as methods of coping with tensions. —From 
Authors’ Summary. 


183. KAWI, ALI A., & PASAMANICK, BENJAMIN. Prenatal and paranatal 
factors in the development of childhood reading disorders. Monogr. Soc. Res. Child 
Develpm., 1959, 24, No. 4. 80 p. $3.00. The prenatal and paranatal records of 
372 white male children with reading disorders born in Baltimore between 1935 and 
1945 were compared with the records of a similar number of matched controls. The 
results of this study indicate that there exists a relationship between certain abnormal 
conditions associated with childbearing and the subsequent development of reading 
disorders in the offspring. Cases had a significantly larger proportion of premature 
births than did controls, and abnormalities of the prenatal and paranatal periods 
occurred with significantly greater frequency among cases than among controls. The 
toxemias of pregnancy (preeclampsia, hypertensive disease) and bleeding during 
pregnancy (bleeding before third trimester, placenta praevia, premature separation 
of placenta) constituted those complications largely responsible for the differences 
found between cases and controls. The relationship of these maternal and fetal factors 
to reading disorders is similar to that observed in stillbirths, neonatal deaths, cerebral 
palsy, epilepsy, and behavior disorders. Such findings have led to the formulation of a 
hypothesis that there is a continuum of reproductive casualty with a lethal com- 
ponent consisting of abortions, stillbirths and neonatal deaths and a sublethal com- 
ponent consisting of cerebral palsy, epilepsy, mental deficiency, and behavior dis- 
orders in children. This investigation suggests that some of the reading disorders of 
childhood constitute a component of this continuum. —Authors’ Summary. 


184. LEVITT, EUGENE E., BIESER, HELEN, & ROBERTSON, RAYMOND. 
A follow-up evaluation of cases treated at a community child guidance clinic. Amer. 
J. Orthopsychiat., 1959, 29, 337-346. This is a study that indicates “there is no 
difference at follow-up between the adjustments made by treated and untreated child 
patients.” The authors indicate this is a specialized evaluation of psychotherapy 
under restricted circumstances. —I. A. Kraft. 


185. LIGHTHALL, FREDERICK, RUEBUSH, BRITTON, SARASON, SEY- 
MOUR, & ZWEIBELSON, IRVING. Change in mental ability as a function of test 
anxiety and type of mental test. J. consult. Psychol., 1959, 23, 34-38. Three 
analyses were carried out on data available from a regular school testing program. 
Each analysis concerned the relation of performance on the Test Anxiety Scale for 
Children to performance on three mental ability tests. The effect of test anxiety 
grouping (above and below median) on both over-all mean and change in mean 
over a duration of two years was tested with reference to three hypotheses: (1) The 
difference between low anxious (LA) and high anxious (HA) over-all means should 
be greater on the Otis (test-like) tests than on the Davis-Eells (game-like) test. (2) 
The mean increment from one year to the next should be greater for the LA than 
the HA on the Otis tests. (3) The difference in increment for LA and HA should be 
less on the Davis-Eells test than on the Otis Beta test. The first hypothesis was not 
supported, while the second received partial support. The third hypothesis was sup- 
ported. Implications both for practice and further research are discussed. —E. E. 
Levitt. 


186. LYTTON, GEORGE J. (2200 McCoy St., Kansas City, Mo.), & KNOBEL, 
MAURICIO. Diagnosis and treatment of behavior disorders in children. Dis. Nerv. 
System, 1959, 20, 334-340. ... Methylphenidate was administered to 20 children 
whose primary complaint was a behavior disorder of some sort. These children 
were in treatment for periods ranging from 60 days to 5 months. The dosage varied 
from 15 to 200 mgs. daily, the oral route being used in all cases. The over-all results 
appear to be excellent. Using a mixture of subjective and objective evidence it was 
felt that 15 children showed definite improvement, three showed- no improvement 
and in two cases the results were doubtful. Side effects consisted of urticarial rash 
(one case), anorexia, and insomnia. In only one case was it necessary to discontinue 
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the drug. Age, presence or absence of neurological signs, signs of organicity on the 
Rorschach, and comparison of primary and mixed dominance showed no correlation 
with the improvement. Four out of five of the children with negative EEG’s im- 
proved and 11 out of 15 children with abnormal EEG’s improved. . . . —(Dig. Neurol. 
Psychiat., 27). 


187. PLANK, EMMA N., CAUGHEY, PATRICIA A., & LIPSON, MARTHA J. 
A general hospital‘ child care program to counteract hospitalism. Amer. J. Ortho- 
psychiat., 1959, 29, 94-101. The authors discuss a team approach in a general 
hospital to counteract hospitalism. They use many different techniques of manipula- 
tion and supportive therapy to reduce the trauma for the child of separation from 
his mother and institutionalization. —I. A. Kraft. 


188. POLAN, C. G., & SPENCER, BETTY L. (Huntington, W. Va.) A check 
list of symptoms of autism of early life. W.Va. med. J., 1959, 55, 198-204. ... The 
purpose of the present article is to present a check list of symptoms of early infantile 
autism, based largely on a study of the literature, especially the case studies, and 
to some extent on the authors’ observations of 5 autistic children brought for 
examination and treatment. The cases are described briefly to illustrate how the 
check list can be used. This check list contains 30 symptoms of early infantile autism 
grouped under the general headings of language distortion (8 symptoms); social 
withdrawal (5 symptoms); lack of integration in activities (5 symptoms); obsessive- 
ness and nervousness (5 symptoms) and family characteristics (5 symptoms). Two of 
the symptoms are original with the authors, the others are repetitions or elaborations 
of previously described symptoms and behaviorisms. The check list provides a 
quick method for assessing the way in which a patient’s symptoms resemble the 
syndrome of early infantile autism. The number of items checked would not neces- 
sarily indicate the severity or the prognosis of a case, but would serve as a diagnostic 
aid to distinguish early infantile autism from other types of autism, from chronic 
brain syndrome, and from mental deficiency. The check list also makes it possible 
to note in what particular areas the patient shows deviations from or similarities to 
the patterns of typical infantile autism. The authors suggest that the primary symp- 
tom of early autism is a lack of integration pervading all behavior of the organism 
and manifesting itself in the distorted language, in the lack of social responsiveness, 
and in the lack of adaptability to environmental changes. . . . —(Dig. Neurol. 
Psychiat., 27). 


189. PRALL, ROBERT C. Observational research with emotionally disturbed 
children: session I. Symposium, 1958. Amer. J. Orthopsychiat., 1959, 29, 223-248. 
This symposium has articles by Robert C. Prall, D. W. Goodrich, H. L. Raush, 
M. L. Behrens, and A. Sherman. The authors cover some of the methodological 
problems in planning observational research. Some of the problems in the choice of 
situation for these studies are covered. One paper discusses the locus of behavior 
and observations in multiple settings within residential treatment. The fourth paper 
in the symposium discusses observations on family interactions and their observations 
in the home. This is based on work done to a large extent at the Henry Ittleson 
Center for Child Research. —I. A. Kraft. 


190. RAUSH, HAROLD L., DITTMAN, ALLEN T., & TAYLOR, THADDEUS 
J. (Natl Inst. Mental Health, Bethesda, Md.) The interpersonal behavior of children 
in residential treatment. J. abnorm. soc. Psychol., 1959, 58, 9-26. An exploratory 
study was made of the interpersonal behavior of six hyperaggressive boys in resi- 
dential treatment. Each child was observed twice in six life settings and his inter- 
actions with both peers and adults were noted. The observations were repeated after 
a year and a half in the treatment program. . . . The study demonstrates (a) that 
systematic observation and coding of the interpersonal behavior of a small group of 
children in naturalistic settings can yield tenable descriptions, orderly relationships, 
and some tentative hypotheses about interpersonal processes, (b) that hyperaggressive 
children can change in residential treatment in a direction consistent with therapeutic 
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aims, and (c) that the mode of observation described here . . . has some measure of 
utility. —Authors’ Summary. 


191. REXFORD, EVEOLEEN. (Chairman) The life space interview—workshop, 
1957. Amer. J. Orthopsychiat., 1959, 29, 1-44. This workshop reports on papers 
by Fritz Redl, Allen Dittmann, and William C. Morse, discussing this concept of the 
interview. In the paper by Redl, he states that “the choices of a given technique must 
be dependent (1) on the specific goal we have in mind, (2) within a given setting, 
(3) with a specific type of child, (4) in a given phase of his therapeutic movement.” 
The second paper discusses a comparison of individual play techniques and the life 
space interview. “Play is used as a source of subject matter in therapeutic interviews, 
making up about a third of interviewer activity, while it is almost nonexistent or 
used for other purposes in life space interviews. Efforts to encourage inner controls, 
either directly or through support of self-esteem, comprise in turn about a third of 
activity in life space interviews, but are somewhat less frequent in therapeutic 
interviews. In the case of interpretations, the techniques don’t differentiate, but the 
aims do” (Dittmann and Kitchener). The third paper discusses styles, characteristics, 
and evaluations of group life space interviews. —I. A. Kraft. 


192. ROSNER, JOSEPH. Crisis and support in therapy with children. Amer. J. 
Orthopsychiat., 1959, 29, 144-156. The author discusses practical problems in 
supporting on an out-patient basis, children who run into crises difficulties in daily 
life. These are usually children from divided homes. —I. A. Kraft. 


193. SHAKOW, DAVID. Research in child development: a case illustration of 
the psychologist’s dilemma. Amer. J. Orthopsychiat., 1959, 29, 45-59. This article 
attempts to state a problem of the role of research in a guidance center. The author 
argues for the importance of child development research, especially when this 
research can be carried out in the home. This type of research presents a number of 
problems that the author indicates. —I. A. Kraft. 


194. SHAW, CHARLES, LUCAS, JOHN, & RABINOVITCH, RALPH D. (Haw- 
thorn Center, Northville, Mich.) Metabolic studies in childhood schizophrenia. 
Effects of tryptophan loading on indole excretion. Amer. Arch. gen. Psychiat., 1959, 
1, 366-371. Childhood and adult schizophrenia are compared. Because the basic 
psychopathology is the same, and because Bender’s long-term follow-up studies have 
shown that most child schizophrenics remain schizophrenic into adulthood, it is 
concluded that the basic disorder is probably the same no matter at what age it first 
appears. The advantages of using children as subjects for the study of metabolic 
abnormalities in schizophrenia are that (1) a better control group is available, and 
(2) cause-effect relationships may be clarified, since the subjects have had less time 
to develop changes secondary to the schizophrenic process. 11 schizophrenic and 10 
nonschizophrenic children were given 3 gm. of oral L-tryptophan, and urines were 
collected at 10, 15, 19, and 24 hours. All but three subjects showed an increased 
excretion of 5S-HIAA over the control period. There was no significant difference 
between the schizophrenic and the nonschizophrenic group, with respect either to 
absolute amount excreted or to increase following tryptophan loading. —Authors’ 
Summary. 


195. SHELTON, RALPH L, Jr.,. HASKINS, RICHARD C., & BOSMA, JAMES F. 
(Univer. of Utah, Coll. Med., Salt Lake City) Tongue thrusting in one of mono- 
zygotic twins. J. Speech Hearing Disorders, 1959, 24, 105-117. Comparison was 
made of a pair of female monozygotic twins, one of whom presented the syndrome 
of tongue thrusting, open bite, and articulation defects. Subjects were compared by 
means of speech, psychological, and physical examinations supplemented by radio- 
graphic and photographic procedures. The form and function of lips, tongue, and 
adjacent structures were distorted by moderate motor disability and this malfunction 
contributed to the severity of the open bite. Psychological maladjustment was ex- 
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cluded as an etiological factor. A method for evaluation of disorders of the motor 
function of the oral cavity and pharynx is described. —M. F. Palmer. 


196. SHIPPEE-BLUM, EVA MARIA. The young rebel: self-regard and ego-ideal. 
J. consult. Psychol., 1959, 23, 44-50. A group of high school students was divided 
into “rebels” and “cooperators” on the basis of school data. The rebels were found 
to score lower on an ego-strength inventory, and to score higher on an adjective 
check-list measuring self-esteem. The author regards the latter as indicating “unreal- 
istic self-appraisal.” The rebels also tended to have higher regard for themselves 
than for their parents. The author feels that her results support the psychoanalytic 
notion of “ego-weakness in the rebel.” —E. E. Levitt. 


197. SMAYLING, LYDA M. (Inst. of Logopedics, Wichita, Kansas) Analysis of 
six cases of voluntary mutism. J. Speech Hearing Disorders, 1959, 24, 55-58. Six 
cases are presented of voluntary mutism in which it is postulated that the speech 
defects, while not demonstrably the sole etiological factors, were causally related 
to the mutism. In each of five cases, amelioration of the mutism occurred as the 
speech therapy program progressed. The very mild articulation defect of the sixth 
case interferred only slightly with intelligibility. The findings are in disagreement 
with previous investigators, who concluded that psychotherapeutic treatment was 
most effective. These studies indicate that speech therapy techniques which do not 
include psychotherapy or play therapy seem advisable. —M. F. Palmer. 


198. SOMMERS, RONALD K. (Superintendent Speech & Hearing, Armstrong 
Co., Pennsylvania), SHILLING, SAMUEL P., PAUL, CLARA D., COPETAS, 
FLORENCE G., BOWSER, DOLORES C., & McCLINTOCK, COLETTE J. Train- 
ing parents of children with functional misarticulation. J. Speech Hearing Res., 
1959, 2, 258-265. 36 children with functional articulation problems were split into 
two groups and matched for CA, MA, sex, and number of sounds. Parents of control 
group received no training. Articulation tests were administered just prior to the 
3.5-week clinical program, immediately following it, and 9 weeks later. The two 
groups showed about the same improvement. Parent attitudes were not significantly 
different for the two groups. —M. F. Palmer. 


199. SORTINI, ADAM J. (Children’s Medical Center, Boston, Mass.) Importance 
of individual hearing aids and early therapy for preschool children. J. Speech Hear- 
ing Disorders, 1959, 24, 346-353. Study of 25 school-age children ranging from 
6 to 12 years of age and 60 preschool-age children in terms of early diagnosis, early 
therapy, and use of amplification in hearing handicapped preschool children indicate 
that with favorable home environments and average or above average intelligence, 
a decision for school placement should not depend on db loss alone. Individual 
hearing aids should be fitted as soon as possible after diagnosis is made. Application 
every waking hour and early therapy benefit not only the language development of 
children but behavior and personality as well. —M. F. Palmer. 


200. SPITZER, ROBERT L. (New York Psychiatric Inst., New York City), 
RABKIN, RICHARD, & KRAMER, YALE. The relationship between “mixed 
dominance” and reading disabilities. J. Pediat., 1959, 54, 76-80. Since the work of 
Orton and Dearborn, there has been considerable interest in the possibility that 
mixed eye-hand dominance may be related to reading disabilities. The theoretical 
basis for this possible relationship was discussed. A study of 103 children with 
reading disabilities and 288 controls revealed no significant difference in the incidence 
of mixed dominance in the two groups. This offers strong evidence against the 
hypothesis that there is a more than chance relationship between mixed dominance 
and reading disabilities. Other studies appearing in the literature were discussed. — 
Authors’ Conclusions and Summary. 


201. TARJAN, GEORGE (Univer. of Calif., Sch. of Med., Los Angeles), 
WRIGHT, STANLEY W., DINGMAN, HARVEY F., & SABAGH, GEORGES. 
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The natural history of mental deficiency in a state hospital. If. Mentally deficient 
children admitted to a state hospital prior to their sixth birthday. Amer. J. Dis. 
Child., 1959, 98, 370-378. Selected data are presented on mentally deficient patients 
who were admitted to a state hospital prior to their sixth birthday. They were 
followed for a four-year period after admission and were compared with those 
patients who were admitted after the age of 6 years. The young patients were found 
to be more severely deficient, with more superimposed handicaps than the older 
ones. Their mortality rate was high during the first year of hospitalization, with 
only a low probability for discharge during the first four years of hospital life. Their 
families resembled a cross section of the adult general population. These findings 
should prove useful to physicians in their counseling of parents, and to hospital 
administrators in their planning of programs. —Authors’ Summary. 


202. TUFTS, LaRENE C. (Yakima Public Sch., Washington), & HOLLIDAY, 
AUDREY R. Effectiveness of trained parents as speech therapists. J. Speech Hear- 
ing Disorders, 1959, 24, 395-401. 43 preschool children with normal hearing, 
average intelligence, and normally-functioning peripheral speech mechanisms, with 
functional articulatory defects of moderate severity, were split into three groups: 
the first group received no speech training, the second group was taught by a speech 
therapist; the third was taught by parents. Parents of preschool children with articula- 
tion errors can be trained over a short period of time to help their children effectively 
with these problems. Both trained parents and professional speech therapists working 
with such cases produce a significant reduction in articulation errors, but the two 
groups are not significantly different. —M. F. Palmer. 


203. ULLMAN, MONTAGUE. Hypotheses on the biological roots of the dream. 
J. clin. exp. Psychopath. & Quart. Rev. Psychiat. Neurol., 1958, 19, 128-133. The 
recent work of Magoun and others on the subcortical centers influencing the sleep- 
waking cycle, as well as encephalographic studies during sleep, suggest that dream 
consciousness occurs during the initial stages of cortical arousal brought about by 
stimuli mediated through the ascending reticular activating system. The reverberating 
interaction, with the cortex participating in its own arousal, leads either to full 
awakening or to the dissolution of consciousness and return to sleep. The dream 
subserves a vigilance function furthering or alleviating the arousal reaction originat- 
ing in the lower centers. Concrete presentations replace organized abstract thought 
in the absence of communicative needs and give the dream its characteristic sensa- 
tional form. . . . The dream may be regarded as a complicated sensory stimulus 
occurring during sleep. —From Author’s Summary. 


204. WAGENHEIM, LILLIAN. Learning problems associated with childhood 
diseases contracted at age two. Amer. J. Orthopsychiat., 1959, 29, 102-109. The 
author reports on a study to investigate the significance “of clinical observations 
that children who were retarded in reading had a greater history of measles con- 
tracted under age three than their siblings who were good readers. These studies 
involve an analysis of the school cumulative record histories of two groups of 674 
and 1016, respectively. . . . The results of the analysis revealed a significant relation- 
ship among the boys between early contraction of measles and later reading achieve- 
ment. However, insofar as IQ scores are concerned, no significant findings occurred.” 
These results were verified by the present study, a continuation of a previous one. 
The reading disability measles relationship does not exist for girls. The critical age 
is two years. —I. A. Kraft. 


205. ZIER, ADOLFO. Meprobamate (Miltown) as an aid to psychotherapy in 
an outpatient child guidance clinic. Amer. J. Orthopsychiat., 1959, 29, 377-382. 
The authors have used meprobamate (Miltown and Meprospan) in a group of 25 
children with behavior disorders and have concluded that for many of them (17 in 
the study) this is a useful adjunct treatment in that it reduces hyperkinesia, rage, 
fear, anxiety and tension. The child becomes less impulsive, more conforming, shows 
more interest in normal activities and his span of attention is improved. This helps 
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him to become “less rejectable.” Improved social adjustment, better scholastic 
achievement, wider social acceptability appear a possibility. Under these circum- 
stances psychotherapy, responsible for the more fundamental and more permanent 
aspects of improvement, has a better chance to succeed. —From Author’s Discussion. 


206. ZUK, G.H. Autistic distortions in parents of retarded children. J. consult. 
Psychol., 1959, 23, 171-176. | Mothers of nonhandicapped, mentally retarded chil- 
dren were found to give consistently higher Vineland SQ’s for their children than 
did nursery school teachers working with the children. The mothers’ Vineland scores 
were also significantly higher than test IQ; this was not found to be the case for 
handicapped, mentally retarded children. The author suggests that the findings are 
“consistent with the Freudian notion of unconscious wish fulfillment.” —E. E. Levitt. 


207. Clinical aspects of adult therapy. Amer. J. Orthopsychiat., 1959, 29, 383-406. 
This is a symposium on various phases of adult therapy. Henriette T. Glatzer’s paper 
on preoedipal phantasy has the following summary: “Clinical experiences indicate 
that it is important with oral neurotics to analyze through the less deeply repressed 
and less objectionable psychic layers of oedipal and anal hostility as well as oral 
dependency yearnings to the more deeply regressed passive oral fixations on the 
‘bad mother’ image. It was found that working through this basic phantasy materially 
strengthened patient’s ego, reduced acting out, helped turn aggression outward into 
constructive channels and radically lessened guilt and depression.” Edrita Freid 
discusses connections between sexuality and ego organization and points out that “on 
the whole, the treatment of sexual disturbances in the adult has as yet not benefited 
sufficiently from the various important advances made in psychoanalytic theory 
through the study of the infant and child.” She discusses further cases of sexual 
pathology in which she contends the adult problems are the effect of injuries to the 
ego received during the earliest stages of development. There is a stimulating dis- 
cussion by William V. Silverberg. —I. A. Kraft. 


208. Learning problems. Amer. J. Orthopsychiat., 1959, 29, 298-336. This 
symposium has a paper by Silverman et al. on their clinical findings in reading 
disability children. They give a profile of a typical child with this problem plus 
illustrative cases. They make suggestions from their work as to methods educators 
can use to alter some of the problems in this area. Ben O. Rubenstein et al. suggest 
a diagnostic category of “learning impotence.” Their subjects had “moderate one 
poor physical coordination; unusually poor object relationships with their peers... . 
They discuss some of the theoretical concepts of the mechanisms involved in the 
learning process. They believe this diagnostic category denotes “children with ade- 
quate intelligence whose major characteristic is the permanent, diffuse, and self- 
defeating nature of their learning disability. They elaborate in an interesting way 
this symptom. Waldfogel et al. discuss a program for early intervention in school 
phobias. They believe that their pilot program has been successful in pointing out 
the dynamics of treatment choice, especially emphasizing early onset of therapy. 
These papers are discussed by Lucia Irons. —I. A. Kraft. 


PUBLIC HEALTH AND HYGIENE 


209. ATHAVLE, V. B. Medical examination of school children. Indian J. Child 
Hith, 1959, 8, 393-429. In the present study the results of the medical examination 
of 1004 school children—897 boys and 107 girls from 3 to 18 years of age—are 
discussed. The majority of children from 3 to 8 years belonged to the middle and 
higher middle classes while the majority of children from 8 to 19 years belonged to 
the lower middle class. 220 families were studied with special reference to their 
socioeconomic status, occupation of parents, and heights and weights of parents. In 
these children the diet, the birth weight, the milestones, teething disturbances, past 
illnesses, vaccination and the present complaints were studied in detail with coopera- 
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tion of parents. The object of obtaining the above information was (a) to know the 
background and circumstances under which the group of children under study have 
been brought up, (b) to evaluate the measurements and symptoms and signs in an 
individual child in a better way, (c) to obtain better cooperation of parents. ...— 
From Author’s Summary. 


210. BAUMGARTNER, LEONA, JACOBZINER, HAROLD, & PAKTER, 
JEAN. (New York City Dept. Health) A critical survey of the New York program 
for the care of premature infants. J. Pediat., 1959, 54, 725-740. (1) The premature 
program of the past decade for New York City is described. (2) Statistics relating to 
mortality rates for premature infants in 4 weight groupings under 2500 grams are 
presented for hospitals with approved premature centers and for the city as a whole. 
(3) A downward trend is noted in the mortality rate in each weight group, except 
in the less than 1000 gram group. (4) Comparison of mortality rates of premature 
infants (classified by weight groups) born in a borough as yet not included in the 
premature program with those of infants born in hospitals with centers supports’ the 
hypothesis that premature center care increases the survival rate. (5) In each weight 
group infants cared for in approved centers had a higher survival rate than was the 
case for the city as a whole. (6) A higher proportion of mothers who delivered pre- 
maturely had late or no prenatal care than did those who delivered at term. (7) 
Emphasis is put on the importance of paying greater attention to the care of the 
“large premature infant.” (8) The need for intensive and continued follow-up care 
after discharge from the hospital is emphasized. (9) The need for continued and 
intensified research is indicated. —Authors’ Summary. 


211. BENIRSCHKE, KURT, & CLIFFORD, STEWART H. (Harvard Med. Sch., 
Boston, Mass.) Intrauterine bacterial infection of the newborn infant. J. Pediat., 
1959, 54, 11-18. Intrauterine bacterial infection is an important cause of perinatal 
mortality and morbidity. While prolonged rupture of the membranes and prolonged 
labors are frequently associated with fetal infection, it may occur with intact mem- 
branes and be absent in instances of prolonged rupture. Fetal infection is probably 
acquired through an ascending infection of the amniotic cavity. While the 10% 
incidence of umbilical cord vasculitis is far in excess of the number of clinically 
proved cases of fetal or neonatal infection, the fatal cases of fetal infection have all, 
in our experience, been accompanied by inflammation of the amniotic sac... . — 
From Authors’ Summary and Conclusion. 


212. EISENBUD, MERRIL. (U.S. Atomic Energy Commission, New York City) 
Deposition of strontium-90 through October 1958. Science, 1959, 130, 76-80. It is 
estimated that the global deposition of strontium-90 increased from 1.9 to 2.6 
megacuries during the period from June 1957 to October 1958. During this time 
the stratospheric reservoir of strontium-90 increased from 1.4 to 4.3 megacuries. 
Approximately 90% of the deposition of debris now stored in the stratosphere will 
have occurred by 1970. In 1958, the strontium-90 content of powdered milk in the 
New York area averaged 5.9 micromicrocuries per gram of calcium in comparison 
with 3.9 micromicrocuries per gram of calcium for the previous year. For this 
region of the country, the strontium-90 content of milk appears to be increasing in 
proportion to the strontium-90 content of the soils from which the cows derive their 
forage. The upper limit of foreseeable contamination in milk can be estimated by 
assuming that this proportionality will continue until all of the strontium-90 has 
been deposited from the upper atmosphere. This procedure should yield estimates 
which tend to err on the side of safety. In this manner, it is estimated that the 
maximum foreseeable sustained level of milk contamination in the New York area 
is 11 micromicrocuries per gram of calium. A child deriving its calcium from dairy 
sources may be expected to develop a skeleton having 5.5 micromicrocuries per 
gram of calcium. This estimate is double that made in June 1957 and reflects the 
increased stratospheric inventory due to U.S.S.R. detonations in 1958. The radiological 
dose to the skeleton from natural sources such as cosmic rays, radium, potassium, 
and so forth, is approximately 125 millirems per year. A skeletal burden of 5.5 
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micromicrocuries of strontium-90 per gram of calcium will deliver a dose of approxi- 
mately 5.5 millirems per year to the bone marrow. The maximum foreseeable dose 
from strontium-90 in the New York area is thereby estimated to be about 5% of 
the dose due to natural radioactivity. —Author’s Summary. 


213. GELFAND, HENRY M. (Tulane Univer. Sch. Med., New Orleans, La.), 
POTASH, LOUIS, LeBLANC, DOROTHY R., & FOX, JOHN P. _Intrafamilial 
and interfamilial spread of living vaccine strains of polioviruses. J. Amer. med. Ass., 
1959, 170, 2039-2048. A study of the spread of infection with Sabin’s living, 
attenuated strains of polioviruses was conducted in 56 “Salk-vaccinated” household 
units in New Orleans. Each unit contained at least three naturally susceptible mem- 
bers, one of whom was fed oral vaccine. The course of infection in this index person 
was followed by virologic and serologic means, and spread to other persons within 
and without the families was similarly studied. The effect of such variables as virus 
type, virus dose, and the related excretion of virus in the pharynx, socioeconomic 
status, and age of the vaccine recipient was investigated. All except one adult be- 
came infected after the feeding of at least 100,000 infections units, and transmission 
to many contacts was detected. Socioeconomic status appeared to have the most 
marked effect on spread, upper status usually being associated with failure of trans- 
mission. Interference to spread of the attenuated strains by other, “wild” enteric 
virus infections among families from the lower economic group was strongly sug- 
gested. No illness was associated with either primary vaccine administration or con- 
tact infection. —Authors’ Summary. 


214. GOLDSMITH, CORNELIA. (New York City Dept. Hlth, N.Y.) Child day 
care, a public health responsibility. Amer. J. publ. Hith, 1959, 49, 1069-1073. The 
program in New York City is described, child day care being defined as the day 
time care of groups of young children while they are away from their own homes 
and parents. Many forms are included. In 1942 a group of experts wrote a compre- 
hensive set of regulations for the Department of Health, which has regulatory 
powers. In addition to adequate light, heat, ventilation and space, and appropriate 
equipment, the children were to have nutritional food, regular rest, daily indoor and 
outdoor activity. A medical examination every six months for every child was 
required. Initially, inspection of the centers revealed harrowing conditions in many. 
Today some 20,000 preschool children attend 500 licensed day care services; 5000 
of these attend the Child Care Centers for working or incapacitated mothers. Any 
outbreaks of contagious or food poisoning and accidents are reported to the Health 
Department. A new eye screening program is also under way. —I. Altman. 


215. IPSEN, JOHANNES, Jr. (Harvard Univer. Sch. Public Health) Social dis- 
tance in epidemiology. Age of susceptible siblings as the determining factor in house- 
hold infectivity of measles. Hum. Biol., 1959, 31, 162-179. Reanalysis of data on 
infectiousness of measles in 2-child families leads to a formula for the probability of in- 
fection (y) that includes the age of the second, susceptible exposed child (z) as follows: 
y = 0.897e—9.001 (x—z—15)*— 0.005(x-z-4)*, This expression is in support of a hypoth- 
esis that risk of contact infections in households cannot be assumed to attain a uni- 
form value, but is dependent on the social inter-relation between children as expressed 
by their relative age. This hypothesis explains quantitatively the distribution of infec- 
tion chains in 3- and 4-child families, that are at odds with the stochastic chain theory 
assuming a uniform risk of infection. The hypothesis also seems more realistic than 
the postulate of Greenwodd and Bailey which assumes some theoretical distribution 
of infection risk between families but not within families. . . . From Author’s 
Summary. 


216. KIESEWETTER, WILLIAM B. (Children’s Hosp. of Pittsburgh, Pa.), RUS- 
NOCK, JOSEPH R., & GIRDANY, BERTRAM R. Pediatric empyema: a second 
look at its incidence and importance. J. Pediat., 1959, 54, 81-86. The incidence of 
pediatric empyema, and specifically staphylococcal empyema, is showing a marked 
recent increase according to an analysis of 68 cases seen in a children’s hospital in 
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two five-year periods, namely 1940-1945 and 1952-1957. This entity is an important 
one because of the high incidence and high mortality under one year of age... . — 
From Authors’ Summary. 


217. .KNOBLOCH, HILDA (Children’s Hosp., Columbus, Ohio), PASAMANICK, 
BENJAMIN, HARPER, PAUL A., & RIDER, ROWLAND V. The effect of pre- 
maturity on health and growth. Amer. J. publ. Hith, 1959, 49, 1164-1173. Ina 
group of 500 premature and 492 full-term control infants, comparable in respect to 
various socioeconomic variables, the incidence of illness and physical defect and 
subsequent growth patterns in relation to weight at birth are compared. The findings 
agree with those of other investigations and indicate that at 40 weeks of age the 
premature infants are from 0.5 to 1.0 inches shorter and from 500 to 1000 grams 
lighter, have two to three times as many physical defects, and have 50% more 
illness than full-term control infants. When the presence of serious neurologic 
abnormality resulting from cerebral damage is taken into account, the physical 
disadvantage of the premature infants is even more marked. The findings suggest 
that those factors responsible for producing the increased cerebral damage in pre- 
mature infants have a generalized deleterious effect as well, and lend additional 
support to the necessity for preventing prematurity in order to effect substantial 
reductions in the incidence of physical and neuropsychiatric disability. —Authors’ 
Summary. 


218. KULP, J. LAURENCE, SCHULERT, ARTHUR R., & HODGES, ELIZA- 
BETH J. (Lamont Geological Observatory, Palisades, N.Y.) Strontium-90 in man 
Ill. Science, 1959, 129, 1249-1255. (1) In January of 1958 the average burden 
of strontium-90 in the skeletons of adults throughout the world was 0.19 pwuc of 
strontium-90 per gram of calcium. This burden is independent of age above the age 
of 20. The concentrations of strontium-90 in bone differ less than the total fallout, 
as between the Northern and Southern hemispheres. This is attributable largely to 
the movement of food, particularly of powdered milk and wheat from the Northern 
Hemisphere into the Southern Hemisphere. (2) A theoretical curve for concentration 
of strontium-90 versus age has been constructed on the basis of findings on levels of 
strontium-90 in the diet for the past five years, data on bone growth reported by 
Mitchell et al., and a discrimination factor of 4 for calcium against strontium from 
diet to bone. This curve corresponds closely to that for actual data from bone samples 
from the zone of Western culture of 20° to 60° N. (3) The average concentration 
of strontium-90 in the skeleton for all people in the world as of January 1958 was 
about 0.52 wuc of strontium-90 per gram of calcium. (4) On the basis of data on the 
strontium-90 in diet and bone, the world deposition, and the level of strontium-90 in 
the stratosphere at the end of 1958, curves have been drawn to show the anticipated 
concentrations of strontium-90 in the diet of individuals in the area of Western 
culture of 20° to 60° N and in newly deposited bone to the year A.D. 2000. It is 
estimated on the basis of these data that the maximum concentration in young 
children will occur about 1966. (5) A histogram representing 838 samples indicates 
the present distribution of strontium-90 in the adult population of the world. It is 
assumed that this reflects the actual spread of all age groups as a result of dietary 
variations throughout the world. The indicated distribution may be somewhat wider 
than the actual distribution, due to analytical errors and biological variation in the 
ratio of single bone to whole skeleton. It is predicted that in 1966 the average young 
child in the world will have a skeletal concentration of strontium-90 of about 4 pyc 
of strontium-90 per gram of calcium; that 10% may have a concentration of 8 ppc; 
that 1% may have a level of 20 wuc; and that none will have a level exceeding 
80 upc of strontium-90 per gram of calcium. —Authors’ Conclusions. 


219. LANGMUIR, ALEXANDER D. (U.S. Public Hith Ser., Atlanta, Ga.) 
Progress in conquest of paralytic poliomyelitis. J. Amer. med. Ass., 1959, 171, 
271-273. Graphic presentation is employed to show the annual incidence of polio- 
myelitis in the United States from 1910 to 1958, the geographic location of high 
incidence spots in 1958, and the current incidence month by month as compared with 
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that in selected other years. Present levels are higher than those in 1958 but are 
still low in contrast with earlier years. It is concluded that the marked downward 
trend in the past four years is due in large part to the immunization program. “The 
main residual problem in the conquest of paralytic poliomyelitis is the immunization 
of those segments of the population that are now unimmunized or only poorly pro- 
tected. Preschool-age children in low-income groups deserve first-priority attention. . . . 
Once full immunization has been attained, a continuing program of inoculation of 
all newborn infants must be maintained.” —I. Altman. 


220. MILLER, MAURICE H. (Kings Co. Medical Center, Brooklyn, N.Y.), & 
BELLA, JEANNE L. Limitations of selected frequency audiometry in the public 
schools. J. Speech Hearing Disorders, 1959, 24, 402-407. 3630 Oto-chek tests in 
the Greenwich Public School system in a one-year period showed that the audio- 
metric frequency showing the greatest loss is not at 4000 cps. Screen testing limited 
to 2000 and 4000 cps frequencies will fail to detect a significant number of children 
with hearing losses. A 3-frequency test including 1000, 2000, and 4000 cps is almost 
as efficient as a complete 5-frequency sweep check, but the amount of time saved is 
negligible. —M. F. Palmer. 


221. NORTON, J. W. R. (State Board of Hith, Raleigh, N.C.), DONNELLY, 
JAMES F., & LAMB, ANNE. Twenty-one years’ experience with a public health 
contraceptive service. Amer. J. publ. Hith, 1959, 49, 993-1000. North Carolina 
has had a contraceptive service available in most county health departments since 
1937. The program has been integrated into the over-all maternity program as part 
of the regular postpartum examination and counseling. Centralization of the clinics 
has enabled county health personnel to serve more efficiently and to provide weekly 
visits. However, the groups that appear to need the service most are able to benefit 
least because of lack of privacy and for other reasons. More adequate prenatal and 
postnatal care is also necessary to the success of such a program and to raise the level 
of health education required by it. —I. Altman. 


222. SERBAN, P., & POPA, N. Despre soarta copiilor nascuti din mame 
tuberculoase. (On the fate of children born of tuberculous mothers.) Pediatria, 1958, 
7, 377-382. The authors studied 101 children born of tuberculous mothers over 
a follow-up period ranging from one to 9 years, They discuss the problems pertinent 
to contamination, isolation, B.C.G. vaccination, development of the child, as well 
as the influence streptomycin administered to the mother exerts upon the condition 
of the child, and the recovery from primary lesions. They record 80% of the children 
maintaining good health, 4% of the children developing tuberculous infections and 
16% dead out of which 7% had exhibited pulmonary symptoms. The authors ask 
for special attention to be granted to institutions whose task it is to isolate the child 
from its contaminated environment. —English Summary. 


223. SIEGENTHALER, BRUCE M. (Pennsylvania State Univer., Philadelphia), 
& SOMMERS, RONALD K. Abbreviated sweep-check procedures for school hear- 
ing testing. J. Speech Hearing Disorders, 1959, 24, 249-257. 14,745 public school 
children were given pure-tone individual screening tests by the usual techniques. 100 
consecutive cases (children) seen in an audiology clinic were tested for pure-tone 
acuity. When various pairs of frequencies were examined, the pair 4000 and 500 cps 
would be as, or more, efficient than other pairs for detection of hearing loss among 
school children. A 2-frequency test apparently would have detected 83 to 94% of 
these hearing losses. A single-frequency test procedure is not appropriate for school 
screening test purposes. 2-frequency screening has greater potential as a screening 
device, but it would fail to detect an appreciable portion of the hearing losses. — 
M. F. Palmer. 


224. STEVENS, DOUGLAS ANN, & DAVIDSON, G. DON. (Florida State 
Univer., Gainesville) Screening tests of hearing. J. Speech Hearing Disorders, 1959, 
24, 258-261. 1497 audiograms from Leon County, Florida Public Health Depart- 
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ment were compared with 287 audiograms from Florida State University Speech 
and Hearing Clinic. The results indicate that a hearing screening method using the 
single frequency of 4000 cps, or one using 4000 cps combined with any 1, 2, or even 
3 of the other speech frequencies is not as effective as a standard sweep-check 
method. —M. F. Palmer. 


225. TALLQVIST, HANS. (Children’s Hosp., Univer. of Helsinki) Causes of 
prematurity according to anamnestic data. Ann. paediat. Fenniae, 1959, 5, 208-211. 
The following data were obtained from the answers to 434 questionnaires. Half of 
the responses came from mothers of prematurely born elementary school children 
and half from mothers of elementary school children of normal birth weight. 90 of 
the mothers delivered prematurely believed that they knew the cause of prematurity. 
Next to twin birth, maternal disease in some form was the principal reason for pre- 
maturity. In 110 cases (51.7%) out of 217 the mother of the premature baby had 
been at work during pregnancy. The corresponding figure in the control group was 
54 (24.9%) out of 217. “Sedentary” work especially seems to predispose to pre- 
maturity. —Author’s Summary. 


226. TALLQVIST, HANS. (Children’s Hosp., Univer. of Helsinki) Morbidity 
of prematures. Ann. paediat. Fenniae, 1959, 5, 195-207. Three Finnish-language 
elementary schools with a total of 5667 pupils had 243 prematurely born children, 
i.e., 4.3%. Their parents and those of the same number of control children of normal 
birth-weight were sent questionnaires concerning diseases contracted by the children. 
Replies were received to 434 questionnaires, i.e., 89.3%. The information provided 
in the questionnaires was compared with the pupil’s health card at school and com- 
plemented when necessary. The majority of the pupils, viz. 93.1%, belonged to the 
poorest social group. The number of pupils with a past history of acute contagious 
diseases was much the same in both groups. Apart from an increased incidence of 
anaemia and rickets during their first years of life, the prematures showed a higher 
incidence of gastroenteritis in the first year of life and a higher incidence of pneu- 
monia up to the age of 6. Up to this age urticaria was more frequent among the 
prematures than the full term children. Their greater susceptibility to urticaria is 
assumed to arise from similar constitutional reasons to the greater disposition to 
infections during the same period. Cases of tuberculosis were few, probably because 
88.9% of the children were BCG-vaccinated; no conclusions could be drawn con- 
cerning tuberculosis. The prematures revealed an increased incidence of tonsillec- 
tomies and hernia operations. Apart from the somewhat greater incidence of enuresis 
among the prematures, symptoms of nervousness were established in almost the 
same degree in both the premature and the control group. The probable explanation 
for this is that the material did not include children with invalidating brain injuries 
or major mental defects. Prematures were absent from school during one term for 
an average of only 0.5 days more than the children of the control group. The differ- 
ence is not significant. The parents of the prematures had a subjective feeling that 
they suffered more sickness and showed a greater tendency to catarrhs and fevers 
than other children. This might have been due to the higher incidence of infectious 
diseases among prematures during their first five years of life. —Author’s Summary. 


227. WAN KIRK, LAWRENCE, Jr. (Public Health Service, Washington, D.C.), & 
PENNELL, ELLIOTT H. Assessment of malocclusion in population groups. Amer. 
J. publ. Hith, 1959, 49, 1157-1163. Preliminary work in the development of an 
examination procedure for malocclusion is reported, the objective being a method 
for assessing true group differences. The examination, which utilizes only a small 
gauge-like tool, and the scoring procedure are described. Individual teeth are scored, 
0, 1 or 2 and the scores are summed. A score of 0 is given for “ideal alignment,” 
1 for “minor malalignment,” and 2 for major malalignment. Data are presented for 
2100 junior high school students from suburban areas adjacent to Washington, D.C. 
Only 5 children had a score of 0; slightly more than a fifth had scores of 8 or 9, and 
nearly a fourth had scores of 10 or more. There was a progressive increase in scores 
from age 12 to age 15 years, with three times as great an increase in the posterior 
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as in the anterior areas of the jaws. In the age group studied, the largest contribution 
to the total score is made by the mandibular anterior segment. —I. Altman. 


228. VENTRY, IRA M., & NEWBY, HAYES A. (Stanford Univer., California) 
Validity of the one-frequency screening principle for public school children. J. 
Speech Hearing Res., 1959, 2, 147-151. The single-frequency principle was evalu- 
ated for school children by conducting pure-tone air-conduction tests on every fourth 
subject failing a standardized 5-frequency sweep test. Of 1517 first, third, and fifth 
grade children, threshold results were obtained on 90 ears in 62 subjects. There were 
significant differences between the mean threshold losses from 500 through 8000 cps, 
for the loss at 4000 cps is greater than the mean threshold loss at any of the other 4 
frequencies. The validity of the single-frequency principle, at least under the condi- 
tions of this study, appears to be established. —M. F. Palmer. 


229. WALLACE, HELEN M., & SANDERS, DAVID. (Univer. of Minnesota, 
Minneapolis) Mortality experience among children with congenital malformations. 
J. Pediat., 1959, 54, 801-808. The important fact in the foregoing analysis is that 
5% of the deaths were considered to be preventable, with an additional 8% con- 
sidered probably preventable. In reviewing the diagnoses of the deaths, it seems 
likely that those diagnoses with the best chance of preventability are malformations 
of the gastrointestinal tract (pyloric stenosis, imperforate anus, atresia, tracheoeso- 
phageal fistula, malrotation, obstruction of the genitourinary tract, and cleft palate. 
Factors playing a part in preventability include time of diagnosis and the place of 
care at birth and death. Out of these facts emerges a series of possible steps which 
might be suggested on a community-wide basis for the reduction of mortality at- 
tributed to congenital malformations. . .. —From Authors’ Conclusions. 


230. ZELENKA,J., & JETEL, M. Pojeti Skolni zdravotni sluzby a vysledky prace 
no okrese Cheb. (The concept of a school health service and its function in Cheb 
County.) Cesk. pediat., ‘1959, 14, 662-670. The methods of complex health-centre 
examination of school children by a medical team composed of a paediatrician, an 
ear-nose-throat specialist, an orthopaedic specialist, a physiologist, a gynaecologist, 
an oculist and a dentist, are described. An analysis of the health status of 3133 
students in Cheb city schools is presented. Anthropometric data and pathological 
findings are analyzed. Growth and weight curves resembled Prague rather than 
rural curves, in some factors being even ahead of Prague figures. Ear-nose-throat 
findings were present in 26.4%, speech difficulties 4.8%, ocular 31%, orthopaedic 
53%, dental 83%, gynaecological 4%, and medical and paediatric medical problems 
present in 20.3%. We believe that the difference in the number of findings from 
other published surveys shows the necessity of including specialties in the survey 
medical team. This method obtains a high clinical level of results and is the basis of 
broad out-patient work in the schools. —English Summary. 


HUMAN BIOLOGY AND DEMOGRAPHY 


231. CHAUDHRY, A. P., JOHNSON, ORLEN N., MITCHELL, DAVID F., 
GORLIN, R. J., & BARTHOLDI, W. L. Hereditary enamel dysplasia. J. Pediat., 
1959, 54, 776-785. A brief review of the literature and a detailed clinical and 
roentgenologic examination of the teeth in 10 members of 5 families with a known 
pedigree has led the authors to form the following conclusions: (1) Hereditary enamel 
dysplasia is an hereditary disturbance which appears to be transmitted as a simple 
dominant mendelian character without apparent sex-linkage. Similar cases which 
lacked an hereditary background were not included. The authors have preferred to 
consider them to be idiopathic in orgin. (2) This anomaly is primarily an ectodermal 
disturbance of the tooth germ, the mesodermal components being normal. Second- 
arily, the exposed dentine may become sclerotic. (3) No case of complete enamel 
agenesis was found in the present series. However, in some cases there was a small 
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quantity of enamel which broke off soon after eruption of the teeth. There was a 
gradation in the degree of disturbance. The enamel in newly erupted teeth was 
white, dull, and chalky but soon became pigmented due to imbibition of exogenous 
pigments. (4) Both dentitions were affected in all patients of this series. (5) Other 
abnormalities, namely, tooth resorption, missing teeth, localized delayed eruption, 
and anterior open bite were noted in some cases but were not present consistently. 
(6) From the point of view of treatment, the degree of involvement is of importance. 
In mild cases, crowning the teeth has been successful, while in severe cases, especially 
those with severe malocclusion, extraction of teeth and construction of dentures to 
improve esthetics and function have been indicated. —Authors’ Summary and 
Conclusions. 


232. CLARK, PHILLIP J., & SPUHLER, J. N. (Michigan State Univer.) Differ- 
ential fertility in relation to body dimensions. Hum. Biol., 1959, 31, 121-137. The 
analyses herein described show that for males and females of the Ann Arbor popula- 
tion there is a tendency for individuals of above average fertility to be more stockily 
built than individuals of less than average fertility. However, it is unclear from these 
analyses whether the factors associated with above average fertility—such as marital 
status and socioeconomic level—tend to result in stocky build. Consequently, the 
genetic and evolutionary implications of the correlations are in doubt. The analyses 
also suggest that the more fertile males tend to have larger heads than the less fertile 
males and that the more fertile females tend to be shorter in stature and have smaller 
noses than the less fertile females. It seems likely that these relationships are due 
to the operation on these traits of either sexual selection or natural selection, or both, 
and that they are therefore of appreciable genetic and evolutionary importance. — 
Authors’ Summary. 


233. JOHNSON, ORLEN N., CHAUDHRY, A. P., GORLIN, R. J., MITCHELL, 
DAVID F., & BARTHOLDI, W. L. Hereditary dentinogenesis imperfecta. J. 
Pediat., 1959, 54, 786-792. A review of the literature and a genealogic, clinical, 
roentgenographic, and histopathologic study of hereditary dentinogenesis imperfecta 
in some members of three families and in a child with an unknown family history 
have led to the following conclusions: (1) The hereditary factor responsible for this 
anomaly is probably a non-sex-linked dominant factor. (2) There is no definite corre- 
lation between this condition and systemic disorders such as nutritional deficiencies, 
blood dyscrasias, infectious diseases, or metabolic disturbances. Cases of osteogenesis 
imperfecta associated with opalescent dentine have been reported but the exact 
relationship in their mode of transmission is not well understood since each condition 
may also occur independently. (3) Both deciduous and permanent dentitions are 
affected by dentinogenesis imperfecta. Occasional cases are on record in which only 
some of the teeth were involved and in which the distribution of abnormal dentine 
was of limited extent. The authenticity of such cases is not certain. (4) The malady 
is primarily limited to dentine. Enamel may be thin but is normal in other respects. 
The early loss of enamel is presumably due to the defective dentino-enamel junction. 
(5S) The tendency to obliterate the pulp chamber and root canals by defective second- 
ary dentine is not entirely in response to attrition, since unerupted teeth also exhibit 
the reduced pulp cavity. It could be due to abnormal activity of odontoblasts. (6) 
No unusual tendency toward the development of periapical pathosis or resistance to 
dental caries was evident in the cases in this series. —Authors’ Summary and 
Conclusions. 


234. JONES, BARBARA, & KLINGBERG, WILLIAM G. (Washington Univer. 
Sch. Med., St. Louis, Mo.) Hemoglobin S—hereditary spherocytosis. J. Pediat., 
1959, 54, 375-378. Two cases of sickle cell hereditary spherocytosis have been 
presented. The repeated episodes of hemolysis were alleviated by splenectomy. 
Family studies are also described. —Authors’ Summary. 


235. KNOX, GEORGE. (Univer. of Birmingham) An estimate from 
data of the gene frequency for colour blindness. Brit. J. prev. soc. Med., 1953, 12, 
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193-196. | Gene-frequency estimates for colour blindness have been obtained by 
two main methods, the first depending upon the incidence of the defect in males, the 
other upon the sex ratio. The methods depend on different premises and provide a 
useful mutual check but the second method can give precise results only in enormous 
surveys. A new method is suggested based upon published pedigree data. It is found 
to give a relatively precise result and the estimate of 0.07 corresponds closely with 
those of direct methods. —Author’s Summary. 


236. KNOX, GEORGE. (Univer. of Birmingham) Genotypic frequencies among 
close relatives of propositi with conditions determined by x-recessive genes. Brit. 
J. prev. soc. Med., 1958, 12, 183-187. The algebraic implications of sex-linked 
transmission are explored from the point of view that propositi have been selected 
and the genotypic frequencies in relatives are to be deduced. Formulae are presented 
for the expected frequencies in relatives. Some numerical examples are also given. — 
Author’s Summary. 


237. KNOX, GEORGE. (Univer. of Birmingham) On the nature of the deter- 
minants of congenital pyloric stenosis. Brit. J. prev. soc. Med., 1958, 12, 188-192. 
The observed and reported facts concerning the incidence of this condition were 
examined in relation to certain genetic hypotheses. On the basis of algebraic deduc- 
tions, it is concluded that present knowledge does not permit a simple genetic ex- 
planation such as X-borne recessive gene with even an unequal penetrance in the 
two sexes for the occurrence of congenital pyloric stenosis. In spite of the curious 
ancestor-pattern of the disease, a nongenetic etiology is suggested. —W. W. Sutow. 


238. NISHIMURA, EDWIN T. (Atomic Bomb Casualty Commission, Hiroshima, 
Japan), HAMILTON, HOWARD B., KOBARA, THOMAS Y., TAKAHARA, 
SHIGEO, OGURA, YOSHIO, & DOI, KATSUSABURO. Carrier state in human 
acatalasemia. Science, 1959, 130, 333-334. The heterozygous carrier state of a 
rare hereditary disease, acatalasemia, has been defined biochemically. Affected 
homozygotes have no blood catalase activity, whereas heterozygotes show activities 
intermediate between this inactivity and the activity of normal controls, without 
overlap. Pedigrees show a high frequency of consanguineous marriages. —Abstract. 


239. RUSSELL, EDWIN P. (California Med. Center, Los Angeles), & SMITH, 
NATHAN J. Hereditary hematuria. Amer. J. Dis. Child., 1959, 98, 353-358. An 
unusual family has been described in which seven members in four generations have 
been found to have hematuria which was asymptomatic in early life, but two of the 
family are known to have died of nephritis at ages 40 and 44 years. The known 
causes of hematuria have been excluded as being responsible for this finding in these 
persons. The abnormality appears to be genetically transmitted as a dominant trait, 
transmitted in this one family by female members. Female members affected appear 
to have less severe manifestations than affected males, which is in keeping with the 
limited observations of others. The course of the disease does not appear to be 
entirely benign, although few symptoms other than hematuria have been present 
early in life. The importance of differentiating these unusual instances of hematuria 
from glomerulonephritis and other known causes of this symptom is discussed. — 
Authors’ Summary. 


240. SMOLLER, MARVIN, & HSIA, DAVID YI-YUNG. (Northwestern Univ. 
Sch. Med., Chicago, Ill.) Studies on the genetic mechanism of cystic fibrosis of the 
pancreas. Amer. J. Dis. Child., 1959, 98, 277-292. Complete family studies have 
been undertaken in 38 families having children with cystic fibrosis of the pancreas. 
It was found that sweat sodium levels were above normal limits in about half of the 
parents. A similar increase was noted in one-third of the normal siblings. The data 
demonstrated some segregation of clinical symptoms and laboratory findings within 
families. However, on the limited number of families studied, one could not rule out 
the possibility that the variable clinical picture seen in cystic fibrosis could be the 
result of a single gene being modified by other genes and by environmental factors. 
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The relationship of sodium to chloride concentration in sweat gland secretions was 
analyzed and discussed. —Authors’ Summary and Conclusions. 


241. STEINBERG, ARTHUR G. Methodology in human genetics. Amer. J. 
hum. Genet., 1959, 11, 315-334. Statistical methods for answering three questions 
about single gene characters are reviewed in this paper: What is the genetic mechan- 
ism? How frequent is the gene in the population? What is its mutation rate? A list of 
48 references to more detailed discussions of these methods follows. —S. G. Van- 
denberg. 


EDUCATION 


242. BLEKHER, F. N. On a basic operation in learning elementary arithmetic 
notions by children. Vop. Psikhol., 1959, No. 4, 64-74. This is an attempt to 
analyse the basic cause of the difficulties experienced by a child in learning ele- 
mentary arithmetic notions and to point out the ways for their removal. Counting is 
done by means of numbers, while numbers come as a result of counting. However, 
with the form of counting which usually prevails in the first period of learning, this 
unity is difficult to grasp. In the generally accepted form the counting operation 
represents a reduced process whose basic principle, the formation of a series of 
natural numbers, which makes it possible to name a given set by its last numeral, is 
masked. While each element of the set is named after a corresponding numeral, the 
synthetizing role of the last numeral is not quite apparent. In the author’s view, the 
child’s learning should start with the expanded form illustrating the process of set 
formation. The basic operation in the formation of a set is “adding on.” In its pri- 
mary form this means adding of an object to another object; then to the set of two 
objects thus obtained adding of still another object, and so on. —English Summary. 


243. BRENNER, ANTON. A new Gestalt Test for measuring readiness for 
school. Merrill-Palmer Quart., 1959, 6, 27-51. The author introduces a new 
Gestalt Test devised for measuring readiness for school. Basing his test on the con- 
cept that the level of a child’s perceptual-conceptual development is a prime indicator 
of his readiness for school the author devised five tasks which test the child’s ability 
to “perceive similarities and differences of things and situations, to analyze and 
synthesize forms and to see spatial and causal relationships.” The tests are presented 
in detai! as are illustrations of test performances of children at various levels of 
“readiness for school.” The relevance of the test to school achievement is discussed. 
According to the author the test has these special advantages over many other such 
tests: (1) it is focused on one particular aspect of personality development, namely, 
perception-conceptualization, (2) it can be administered in from three to eight minutes, 
and (3) the test can be given and the results interpreted by practically any teacher 
or psychologist. —G. Chittenden. 


244. DIEHL, CHARLES F. (Univer. of Kentucky, Lexington), & STINNETT, 
CHARLES D. Efficiency of teacher referrals in a speech testing program. J. Speech 
Hearing Disorders, 1959, 24, 34-36. To determine the efficiency of teachers with 
no known orientation in speech disorders in locating speech defective children in 
their classrooms, 3061 grade 2 children representing 14 different counties were 
evaluated for speech both by teacher questionnaires and examinations by 2 trained 
speech clinicians. Comparison of the reports show that teachers with no orientation 
can be expected to miss 2 out of every 5 children classified as defective by clinicians. 
—M. F. Palmer. 


245. DWYER, R. J. (Idaho State Coll.) A report on patterns of interaction in 
desegregated schools. J. educ. Sociol., 1958, 31, 253-256. The results and con- 
clusion of a doctoral study are reported in this article. While almost no information 
concerning method and design are reported, it is stated that the sample consisted of 
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seven recently integrated school districts in central Missouri. In no instance were 
there more than 10% Negroes in the school. Measuring devices included interviews, 
questionnaires, and direct observation. It was concluded that integration is easier at 
lower grade levels and among boys rather than girls; integrated interaction problems 
are specific to situations rather than generalized; the second year shows wider and 
more spontaneous integrated interaction. —L. M. Smith. 


246. FRANKLIN, ADELE. (Chairman) The teacher’s role in creativity. Sym- 
posium, 1958. Amer. J. Orthopsychiat., 1959, 29, 266-297. In this symposium, 
in 1958 there are two papers and a discussion section. The first by Jules Henry dis- 
cusses the teacher’s role in a suburban classroom. He emphasizes that “Today our 
emphasis on creativity and spontaneity goes hand in hand with culture-weariness—a 
certain tiredness and disillusionment with impulse restraint, and a feeling that the 
Self has been sold down the river to the pirates of production, consumption and war. 
In these circumstances, permissiveness with children, an attitude that had been gain- 
ing strength before World War II, has invaded many phases of work with children, 
so that in some middle-class suburban public schools, there is a great relaxation of 
controls, and the teacher who is often most highly regarded is the one who lets the 
children be ‘free.’”” The school and community are “one continuous cultural system.” 
Barbara Biber discusses “Premature Structuring as a Deterrent to Creativity” and in- 
dicates how the teacher can “nourish the emergent exploratory processes . . .” of the 
children. She indicates “that education needs to develop and teach the methodology 
for being receptive and responsive to all the points of beginning in the child.” Leah 
Levinger discusses the two papers with insight and sharpness. —I. A. Kraft. 


247. HENDRICKSON, NOREJEAN JOHNSTON. Parent education practices in 
Ohio’s public elementary schools. Educ. Res. Bull., 1959, 38, 29-38. This is the 
first of two articles condensing the author’s doctoral dissertation. The present article 
includes the statement of purpose, a discussion of methodology, and a review of 
findings obtained with questionnaires submitted to public elementary school person- 
nel. Two forms of questionnaire were employed. A random sample of about 10% of 
public elementary schools in Ohio received a form dealing with the schools’ parent 
education practices. 183 principals returned the questionnaire (61% of the sample). 
17 people in supervisory educational capacity were asked to fill in the opinion ques- 
tionnaire (form two). The items on the two forms were identical, but worded to 
elicit practices (one) and opinion (two). 56 parent-education practices were included 
in the survey instruments. Results indicate that the elementary schools have not 
accepted responsibility for parent education practices. Most parent education prac- 
tices reported by the schools have direct relationship to the daily educational pro- 
gram in the classroom. Open houses and written communication to parents about 
school routines were among the most frequently reported activities. Though the local 
PTA is leaned on heavily to perform this function, the survey revealed that this 
organization is often given little administrative guidance. The opinion of the judges, 
on the other hand, underscored the desirability of most of the parent education 
activities for the public schools. This is interpreted to mean that the public schools 
may soon evaluate its responsibility in parent education with a view to expanding 
its activities in this field. —A. Grams. 


248. HENDRICKSON, NOREJANE JOHNSTON. Parent education practices in 
Ohio’s tax-supported colleges and universities. Educ. Res. Bull., 1959, 38, 57-65. 
This is the second article reporting the findings of the author’s doctoral study. Where 
the first article dealt with the results of the elementary school survey, this one reports 
findings from an investigation of parent education practices and opinions at the 
tax-supported college and university level. Form one (practices) was sent to the deans 
of the colleges of education at nine institutions. The opinion questionnaire was sub- 
mitted to 15 college professors representing the disciplines of education, sociology, 
psychology, social administration, and home economics. Seven of the nine categories 
of items in the questionnaire were the same as those used in the elementary school 
survey; two, professional preparation in parent education and direct services offered 
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to the public schools, were added. A majority of the 15 judges approved 45 of the 
52 leadership functions as desirable practices for Ohio’s tax-supported colleges and 
universities. At least one-half of the deans indicated that their institutions perform 
31 of the judge-approved functions. Recommendations by the author include: (1) 
that colleges and universities strengthen their graduate programs in family life educa- 
tion, (2) that the home-school relations preparation of students in undergraduate 
teacher training programs be evaluated, (3) that colleges and universities continue 
to conduct lay-leadership training workshops until public schools are prepared to 
perform the function, (4) that the college and universities help the public schools 
with home-school relations, and (5) that child development and family life should 
be included in the areas covered by educational television. —A. Grams. 


249. LAIDLAW, R. G. N. A note on the origins and nature of Blatz’s Security 
Theory. Merrill-Palmer Quart., 1959, 6, 16-21. The author traces the develop- 
ment of the work of the Institute of Child Study at the University of Toronto from 
its inception in 1925 as the St. George’s School of Child Study to the present, insofar 
as it reflects the development of Blatz’s Security Theory. The author states that the 
School operated as a “Dewey-like” institution devoted to testing “reasonable hunches” 
without theoretical basis until in the Thirties. Then Blatz became interested in Kurt 
Lewin’s concept cf Time Perspective and the School began to direct its efforts toward 
helping children learn the consequences of their behavior. To account for the transfer 
of responsibility for accepting consequences of behavior from the mother (who must 
accept them for the infant) to the child at his proper stage of maturity, Blatz 
developed the concept that the child must be willing to accept the consequences and 
that the educator must be able to enter into an empathic relationship with the child 
which promotes such willingness to accept. At this point he defined security as “a 
state of consciousness which accompanies a willingness to accept the consequences 
of one’s own decision and actions.” Answering the challenge of the question “Shall 
education proceed toward the goal of providing a constantly secure individual?” 
Blatz advised the educator to act towards the child in ways that give the greatest 
assurance that he will move forward accepting increasingly large amounts of responsi- 
bility for his behavior. He defines one goal in learning as Independent Security and 
states that it may be achieved by always learning new skills that add to one’s com- 
petence and hence to relative independence in some areas of living. Another goal, 
Mature Dependent Security, he describes as the ultimate achievement to be desired 
in the areas of social relationships with contemporaries, and philosophy of life. In 
concluding, the author describes briefly some research based on the Security Theory 
and a proposed clinic to be opened at the Institute in 1959 to test some aspects of it. 
—G. Chittenden. 


250. McDAVID, JOHN, Jr. Some relationships between social reinforcement and 
scholastic achievement. J. consult. Psychol., 1959, 23, 151-154. A “crude index of 
scholastic over- and underachievement, in terms of discrepancies in grade marks 
from the prediction of intelligence test scores,” was found to be related to scores on 
the Situational Interpretation Test, a measure of the relative effectiveness of “inter- 
personal approval as a reinforcer” of behavior. The “overachievers” were found to 
score significantly higher on the SIT than the “underachievers.” The author feels that 
his results suggest the importance of the role of the teacher’s approval in motivating 
students to academic achievement. —E. E. Levitt. 


251. REEVES, ELIZABETH W. (District of Columbia Teachers College) Current 
practices and trends in speech correction certification. J. Speech Hearing Disorders, 
1959, 24, 7-15. A survey of the field of speech correction certification in public 
school systems of the United States pointing out that more states are establishing 
qualifications which accept the standards of the American Speech and Hearing 
Association and also are granting joint speech and hearing certificates. General stand- 
ards are becoming more uniform, and there are also more requirements for speech 
therapists to study in fields other than their own special fields. —M. F. Palmer. 
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252. ROMANOVA, N. A. Development of spelling control habits in junior 
school-children. Vop. Psikhol., 1959, No. 4, 81-89. The paper presents the results 
of an investigation of the features of spelling control in the Ist to 4th school grade 
pupils. The pupils were expected to find spelling defects in various written texts, 
to enumerate and memorize spelling rules, to follow spelling standards in writing 
without visual control, and to check the hand movement while writing. The experi- 
ments have shown that spelling ability depends upon the development of spelling 
control habits. As a comparison of the visual and kinesthetic control and of the 
knowledge of spelling rules in different pupils, advanced and backward as regards 
their spelling ability, has shown, the level of visual and motor control and the 
knowledge of spelling rules in the pupils with poor spelling are much worse than in 
the pupils with good spelling. The experimental results have enabled to draw a con- 
clusion that special exercises for developing spelling habits in pupils are necessary. — 
English Summary. 


253. THISTLETHWAITE, DONALD L. (Northwestern Univer., Evanston, IIl.) 
College environments and the development of talent. Science, 1959, 130, 71-76. 
A method for comparing the effectiveness of undergraduate colleges in stimulating 
their students to seek the Ph.D. is described. The procedure yields separate measures 
of productivity in the natural sciences and in the arts, humanities, and social sciences, 
adjusted to control differences in college talent supplies. The results suggest that the 
productivity measures have substantial validity, and argue for the importance of 
faculty behaviors in stimulating or inhibiting intellectual achievement. —Author’s 
Summary. 


254. VISHNEPOLSKAIA, A. G. The effect of reading practice on pupils’ spell- 
ing. Vop. Psikhol., 1959, 3, 127-138. Contrary to a rather popular view based 
upon the results of Simon’s experiments according to which reading has no effect 
upon the learning of spelling, this paper presents some experimental results which 
show that reading may play an important role in acquiring proper spelling habits. 
What is meant by the author is not a universally acknowledged general influence of 
reading upon the development of a correct spelling ability in pupils by increasing 
their stock of words, both active and passive, and by making their speech more 
grammatical and literary, but rather an improvement in their spelling of some given 
words read previously by them. The experimental results show that there is a constant 
interplay between reading and writing as regards their effect upon the learning of 
spelling. The words which have already been encountered by pupils as difficult spell- 
ing problems are better retained in memory and give a better spelling effect in sub- 
sequent writing exercises. The more the pupil writes and the more spelling difficulties 
he encounters (independent of whether they are solved by him in a proper way or 
not), the stronger is the normalizing influence of reading on this spelling habits. — 
English Summary. 


255. WALLACE, HELEN M. (Univer. of Minnesota, Minneapolis) School serv- 
ices for partially seeing and blind children in urban areas. Sight-Saving Rev., 1959, 
29, 160-165. A study of 106 large cities reveals considerable variation in services 
provided, and the need for strengthening the program in certain areas. 


SOCIOLOGY 


256. BRODEY, WARREN M. (Natl Inst. Mental Hith, Bethesda, Md.) Some 
family operations and schizophrenia. Amer. Arch. gen. Psychiat., 1959, 1, 379-402. 
This paper derives from direct daily experience over a period of 2% years, with a 
series of five families who have lived as family units within the research hospital 
setting. During this time, family groups have participated together, as family units, 
in daily therapy meetings. . . . Two areas have come into focus from the vantage 
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point assumed. The first is the family unit structure, and the second, the comparison 
between what is reported by the family members to have occurred and what is 
observed to happen. A premise, which is utilized in structuring the observations 
made, is symbolized in the term circular causality, and stated as the belief that in 
social interaction what is produced by the cause simultaneously effects the causal 
force. From the continuity of observations made there have been induced two con- 
cepts which have been used as a framework for the presentation of this data. These 
concepts are called (1) externalization—a mechanism of defense defined as projection 
plus the selective use of reality for verification of the projection—and (2) the nar- 
cissistic relationship—a way of relating defined as a relationship with a projected 
part of self, as mirrored in the behavior of another. These concepts are used in the 
second part of the paper to formulate a construct. This construct represents an effort 
to remobilize, from the family histories as presented and observations made, the 
dynamic development of the predicament observed within the families during their 
hospital stay. The construct develops and progressively utilizes a third concept: that 
the conflict of the family expressed in its structure and operations has many features 
in common with the structure and operations biologically appropriate during the 
symbiotic stage of human development. . . . —Author’s Summary. 


257. BRONSON, WANDA C., KATTEN, EDITH S., & LIVSON, NORMAN. 
(Univer. of California, Berkeley) Patterns of authority and affection in two genera- 
tions. J. abnorm. soc. Psychol., 1959, 58, 143-152. Cumulative case history mate- 
rial on 100 families, drawn from an 18-year intensive investigation of physical, 
mental, and personality development, was rated on the three variables of Authority, 
Affection, and Involvement. These ratings were made with respect to: (a) each 
parent’s retrospective descriptions of his own parents; (b) the consensus of objective 
descriptions of the parents’ behavior toward their child; and (c) the children’s percep- 
tions of each of their parents’ behavior. . . . The data were specifically examined 
with reference to the following four questions: (a) How are the roles of fathers and 
mothers in the earlier generation remembered by their now-grown sons and daughters? 
(b) What is the nature of the transmission of parental roles from one generation to 
the next? (c) What are the actual behaviors and attitudes of the parents of the study 
families toward their children? And, (d) how do these children perceive their parents’ 
behavior? Among the main findings relating to each of these questions are the follow- 
ing: (a) In the parents’ retrospective descriptions, the maternal figure is described by 
both mothers and fathers as having been significantly more often a strong authority 
figure than was the father and, when in this role, to have been relatively unaffection- 
ate towards her children. (b) With respect to the transmission of parental roles, there 
is little direct carry-over from parents’ descriptions of their parents to their behavior 
toward their own children. (c) In actual behavior, the mother is significantly more 
often a strong source of authority than is the father; there are no mother-father 
differences on affection or involvement. We find no differences on any of the three 
variables between the behavior of either parent toward his son or daughter. (d) On 
the whole, children are very accurate in their perceptions of parental behavior 
although this accuracy does not appear to be a generalized ability—perceptual 
accuracy in the several areas is not interrelated. The patterns of the parents’ behavior 
on the three variables are presented and the modal family patterns are discussed. — 
Authors’ Summary. 


258. DIRKS, HEINZ. (Univer. of Bonn) Ueber die Bedeutung strukturpsychol- 
ogischer Erkenntnisse fuer die Probleme der Gruppenpsychologie. (Concerning the 
importance of findings from structural psychology for the problems of group dy- 
namics.) Psychol. Rdsch., 1959, 10, 251-269. The author claims that the patterns 
revealed by way of sociometric techniques are only superficial since they do not 
indicate motives behind the choices nor do they reveal the relationship between 
personality structure and sociometric status. It is hypothesized thatthe relationship 
in a group is partly determined by the personality structure of each of its individual 
members. The importance of certain personality structure has in determining group 
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structure depends on the nature of the sociometric question. Eight groups of textile 
apprentices (total N, 72), age 15 to 17 years, gave a first and second sociometric 
choice for a work task and for a camping trip. A diagnostic evaluation of the person- 
ality structure according to a scheme developed by Herwig and the author was avail- 
able for each individual. Sociograms for both questions for each of the eight groups 
separately are plotted by symbolic representation of each individual’s personality 
structure and are discussed in terms of group dynamics. Correlations range from .59 
to .89 (varying from group to group) between the number of work choices a person 
receives and his personality structure (ranging from “active, goal determined” to 
“passive, with little determination”). The correlations for the camping trip choice 
range from .17 to .73. Other findings of this study are interpreted in support of the 
hypothesis. The author concludes that personality structure is a determining factor 
in group dynamics, however, only in connection with other factors, such as the nature 
of the sociometric task. —R. E. Muuss. 


259. EMMERICH, WALTER. (Univer. of Colorado, Boulder) Young children’s 
discriminations of parent and child roles. Child Develpm., 1959, 30, 403-419. This 
study investigated some implications of role theory concerning the development of 
parent and child role concepts in young children. A modified paired-comparison pro- 
cedure was used to determine whether young children use the dimensions of facilita- 
tion vs. interference and power to discriminate age and sex roles. Subjects were 
nursery and kindergarten children from unbroken middle class homes. Sex and age 
comparisons were made, with mean CA’s of 4-5 for the younger group and 5-10 for 
the older group. The major findings were: (1) the older group used the power dimen- 
sion to discriminate age roles more than the younger group; (2) facilitating behavior 
was allocated more to the mother’s sex role and interfering behavior more to the 
father’s; (3) children assigned the facilitating role more to themselves and the inter- 
fering role more to their opposite-sex peers. These and other findings were discussed 
in social role and systems terms. The possible importance of sex-role discrimination 
as a partial determinant of identity formation in young children was emphasized. — 
Author’s Abstract. 


260. GODA, SIDNEY (Johnstone Training & Res. Center), & SMITH, KAY. 
Speech stimulation practices among mothers of preschool children. J. Speech Hearing 
Disorders, 1959, 24, 150-153. The speech stimulation practices among 75 mothers 
of preschool children from the ages of 2 to 5 years were explored by means of 
interviews. Need for further research in this area is pointed out. —M. F. Palmer. 


261. GRAHAM, D. A note on social status and intelligence test items. Durham 
Res. Rev., 1958, 2, 236-237. A verbal test and a nonverbal test were administered 
to 87 children of parents of high occupational status and to 82 children of parents 
of low occupational status, all of whom had been admitted to grammar schools and 
were therefore presumably of relatively high ability. The results did not confirm the 
expectation that the high group would be superior on the verbal test and the low 
group superior on the nonverbal test; in fact, differences between the groups were 
negligible. 


262. LAMBERT, WILLIAM W., TRIANDIS, LEIGH MINTURN, & WOLF, 
MARGERY. (Cornell Univer., Ithaca, N.Y.) Some correlates of beliefs in the 
malevolence and benevolence of supernatural beings: a cross-societal study. J. 
abnorm. soc. Psychol., 1959, 58, 162-169. The belief systems concerning super- 
natural beings of 62 societies with a wide geographic spread were characterized as 
being mainly aggressive or hurtful, or mainly benevolent. Other, often interrelated, 
factors in the socialization of the infant (approximately to a year and a half) or child 
(up to 10 years) were related to the benevolence of the supernatural. Societies with 
beliefs in aggressive supernaturals were significantly more likely than those with 
beliefs in benevolent gods and spirits to be described as having generally punitive 
or hurtful practices in treating infants. At levels short of statistical significance, such 
cultures had fewer nurturant agents, protected the infant less from environmental 
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discomforts, showed him less affection, were more inconsistent in caring for his 
needs, and took less care of his needs. Societies with beliefs in aggressive super- 
naturals also tended to see their supernaturals as “capricious” in hurting people. In 
regard to childhood, parents in societies with beliefs in aggressive supernaturals were 
found to be more likely to reward their children for self-reliance and independence 
and to punish them for absence of these behaviors. They are generally more “rigid” 
in their training in the sense of depending more heavily on punishments than on 
rewards. Beliefs in benevolent gods and spirits are significantly related to the rated 


frequency of nurturant behavior shown by children in these cultures. . . . —Authors’ 
Summary. 


263. MYERS, ALONZO (Issue Editor). Planning for retirement. J. educ. Sociol., 
1958, 31, 281-328. This issue reports a series of research and discussion papers 
from the New York University staff as they investigated problems related to retire- 
ment from academic life. The initial study in the series reports results from a ques- 
tionnaire sent to 107 retired NYU faculty members. Of the three-fourths responding, 
the majority approached retirement with happiness or mixed feelings, did little to 
plan for retirement, and stayed in their own home and community after retirement. 
Other papers deal with University retirement policies, job placement, programs, 
health, and financial planning. —L. M. Smith. 


264. NYE, F. IVAN, SHORT, JAMES F., & OLSON, VIRGIL J. Socioeconomic 
status and delinquent behavior. Amer. J. Sociol., 1958, 63, 381-389. 2350 boys 
and girls in grades 9 to 12 in the high schools of three western cities and 250 boys 
and 265 girls in grades 9 to 12 in the high schools of three midwestern communities 
completed an anonymous delinquency check list. The results yielded “insufficient 
evidence to reject the hypothesis that there is no significant difference in the amount 
of delinquent behavior of boys and girls in different socioeconomic strata.” The 


implications for etiological theories of delinquency based on socioeconomic levels 
are discussed. —W. J. Smith. 


265. PECK, ROBERT F. (Univer. of Texas, Austin) Family patterns correlated 
with adolescent personality structure. J. abnorm. soc. Psychol., 1958, 57, 347-350. 
The purpose . . . was to test and measure the relationships between key elements in 
personality structure and certain characteristics of family emotional and regulatory 
patterns. 34 adolescents were selected as a representative cross section of all children 
born in Prairie City in 1933, They were interviewed and diversely tested each year 
from age 10 to age 18. Independent ratings were made on the families, and on the 
children, by two separate research staffs, following intensive individual case studies. 
The family ratings were intercorrelated and factor analyzed, yielding four dimensions 
of family interaction: Consistency, Democracy, Mutual Trust and Approval, and 
Parental Severity. The personality ratings, similarly analyzed, yielded six dimensions 
of personality: Ego Strength, Superego Strength, Willing Social Conformity, Spon- 
taneity, Friendliness, and a Hostility—Guilt Complex. . . . These adolescents’ per- 
sonality characteristics proved to be significantly related to the emotional relationships 


and the disciplinary patterns which they experienced in living with their parents. — 
Author’s Summary. 


266. PIERCE-JONES, JOHN. (Univer. of Texas, Austin) Vocational interest 
correlates of socioeconomic status in adolescence. Educ. psychol. Measmt, 1959, 19, 
65-71. A random sample of 185 boys and 185 girls from an eleventh-grade popula- 
tion was used to construct a measure of socioeconomic status indirectly from interest 
inventory items from the Kuder Vocational Preference Record. The Gough Home 
Index was used as the criterion of socioeconomic status. A second sample of 76 boys 
and 104 girls was used for cross validation of the new status scales. Odd even re- 
liabilities were boys’ scale .86, girls’ scale .72; correlations with the Home Index 
scores were .47 and .39. —S. G. Vandenberg. 


267. POFFENBERGER, THOMAS. (Univer. of California, Davis) A research 
note on father-child relations and father viewed as a negative figure. Child Develpm., 
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1959, 30, 489-492. A 140-item questionnaire was administered to all incoming 
freshmen (390 students) at the University of California at Davis to determine factors 
in the formation of attitudes toward mathematics. In one phase of the study it was 
found that students who reported a distant relationship with their fathers perceived 
them as negatively oriented toward mathematics to a significantly greater extent 
than did the total population from which the sample was drawn. Students who 
reported a close relationship with their fathers did not differ significantly from the 
total population in their rating of their fathers’ attitudes toward mathematics. Since 
it is unlikely that fathers who had distant relationships with their children differed 
significantly from fathers who had close relationships in terms of their attitudes 
toward mathematics, it is suggested that children who see themselves as negatively 
perceived by a parent may perceive their parents as being negatively oriented to other 
aspects of life. —Author’s Abstract. 


268. RABIN, A.I. Attitudes of kibbutz children to family and parents. Amer. J. 
Orthopsychiat., 1959, 29, 172-179. | Sentence completion results of 92 kibbutz-reared 
and 45 control children, between the ages of 9 and 11, were compared with respect 
to their attitudes in three areas of intrafamilial relationships—family, father and 
mother. The results are based on individual item analyses and on ratings of area 
clusters by three judges. The trends obtained are as follows: (1) More kibbutz children 
show clearly positive attitudes toward the family than do nonkibbutz children. (2) 
Control girls more frequently show positive attitudes toward the father than do 
kibbutz girls. No differences between the boys, in this respect, were obtained. (3) 
More kibbutz boys show positive attitudes toward the mother than do nonkibbutz 
boys. No differences between the girls were obtained. —From Author’s Summary. 


269. RAY, P. C. (Dept. of Anthropology, Govt. of India) The children of the 
Abor and Gallong. Educ. & Psychol., 1959, 6, 1-72. This monograph reports the 
Rorschach reactions of boys in three villages in the jungle and mountain valleys 
near the Indo-Tibetian’ border. Primary schools have just been begun, and the 64 
subjects of the study, aged 8 to 17 years, comprised all testable school-going children 
in the three villages. Rorschach tests were administered through an interpreter, and 
the subjects also made self-ratings on 15 statements defining three personality traits: 
extratension, anxiety, and aggression. Mean scores for each village group on 23 
Rorschach variables were used to draw up composite descriptions of the characters 
of each village. It appears that extratensive trends vary directly, and rigidity and 
compulsiveness vary inversely with culture-contact with the outside world. Three 
Rorschach measures were hypothesized to correspond with the three self-rating 
variables. Extratension ratings showed significant correlations (.50 to .70) with the 
M:sumC scale. Anxiety ratings showed no relationship to the number of shading 


‘ scores. Aggressiveness ratings showed significant correlations (.35 to .75) with an 





FC:CF+C index. —R. N. Walker. 


270. RICHEY, MARJORIE H., & SPOTTS, JAMES V. The relationship of 
popularity to performance on the Goodenough Draw-a-Man Test. J. consult. 
Psychol., 1959, 23, 147-150. A low, positive correlation between adequacy of 
drawings of the human face, and popularity as determined by a sociometric approach, 
with IQ held constant, was found in a group of Sth grade children. Adequacy of 
drawing of the body was not found to be related to popularity. Intelligence was 
found to have about the same relationship to popularity as face drawing performance. 
The authors interpret their results to indicate that adequacy of the face drawing 
reflects “ability to form interpersonal relationships.” —E. E. Levitt. 


271. SHERIF, MUZAFER. Superordinate goals in the reduction of intergroup 
conflict. Amer. J. Sociol., 1958, 63, 349-356. Two groups of normal 11- and 
12-year-old boys, previously unacquainted with one another, were formed by intro- 
ducing problem situations in which the goal could be reached only by the coordinated 
activity of all individuals. Then, conditions conducive to conflict between the groups 
were introduced. “Members developed unfavorable attitudes and derogatory stereo- 
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types of the other group, social distance developed even to the point of mutual 
avoidance, even in pleasant activities.” Following this, superordinate goals were 
introduced which necessitated cooperative interaction between the groups. These 
were effective in réducing the intergroup conflict. —W. J. Smith. 


Book Notices 


272. BELLAK, LEOPOLD. (Ed.) Schizophrenia: A Review of the Syndrome. 
New York: Logos Press, 1958. xx+1010 p. $14.75. This continuation of the 
summarizing studies by Leopold Bellak and colleagues carries out their original 
concept of elaborating fully the various phases of studies in the literature on schizo- 
phrenia. This book covers 1946-1956 with approximately 4000 references. It ranges 
over Bellak’s concept of the schizophrenic syndrome. Vital statistics of schizophrenia, 
concepts of etiology, diagnosis and symptomatology, physical, psychological and 
psychoanalytic studies of schizophrenia are included. The treatment chapter includes 
general psychotherapy, group psychotherapy, insulin and electric shock treatments, 
the new drugs, and psychosurgery. There are wide ranging chapters on prognosis, 
complications, and sequelae. A thorough chapter on childhood schizophrenia covers 
this wide topic well. Special concepts of schizophrenia including sociocultural factors 
are extensively covered. This is a bibliography as well as an author and subject 
index. —I. A. Kraft. 


273. BRIM, ORVILLE G., Jr. Education for Child Rearing. New York: Russell 
Sage Foundation, 1959. 362 p. $5.00. Graduate training in child development— 
whatever the discipline—does not prepare the future professional to meet the extra- 
curricular demands parents are certain to make on him. The inevitability of death, 
taxes, and child study groups suggests that we ought to give some academic considera- 
tion to the most pliant of the three—parent education. “Education for Child Rear- 
ing,” by Brim, would make an excellent text for such a course. If this book were to 
be used as a text, the instructor would do well to have Chapter IV (Aims of Parent 
Education) make up the first reading assignment. It is conceivable that the issues 
involved in getting agreement about the ethics and objectives of any program of 
parent education might well occupy a semester and then some. Brim points out that 
few parent educators face up squarely to the value and ethical connotations of their 
attempts to change the ways of parents and those who do tend to phrase their educa- 
tional objectives in negative terms, i.e., being opposed to emotional disturbance. 
Considering the singular lack of agreement about the details of what constitutes 
good mental health, it is difficult to account for the volume of “expert” man hours 
consumed by child study groups each evening of every year. The proper aims of 
parent education cannot be decided in the abstract since they evolve directly from 
the brand of theory to which the parent educator is addicted. In his second and 
third chapters, Brim raises two distressing but fundamental questions which theorists 
seldom answer and which, when discussed, seldom produced agreement: what 
“really” is the Influence of Parent on Child (Chapter II) and what are the Causes 
of Parent Behavior (Chapter III). Without clear-cut answers to these questions, choice 
of the objectives of parent education and of the appropriate clientele to receive it 
become matters of sheer chance. Brim makes it clear that even presenting informa- 
tion to parents who request it is a selective process that can never be neutral theoretic- 
ally. While these first five chapters will make parent educators pause and reflect, it is 
unlikely that any substantial alteration of the amount of their educational activity 
will take place. Therefore, in chapters six through nine, Brim documents, describes, 
and discusses topics such as the Content of the Educational Program, Choice of 
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Methods, Selection and Training of Personnel, and Evaluating the Results. It will 
come as a surprise to no one that the evaluation of the results of parent education 
is a rare event which appears only in a very primitive form. The account of the 
attempts to date makes interesting reading even if the outcome is known in advance. 
The book’s only appendix (a 30-page History of Education for Child Rearing) is a 
fascinating overview of the development of organized efforts at parent education 
and includes a description of the current scene. I think every full-time or part-time 
practitioner of parent education could profit from this book if it serves only to 
furnish him with ammunition for his next encounter with a child study group. —E. B. 
McNeil. 


274. CYPREANSEN, LUCILE, WILEY, JOHN H., & LASSE, LEROY T. 
Speech Development, Improvement and Correction. New York: Ronald Press, 1959. 
vii+353 p. $5.00. This book is somewhat difficult to evaluate because the material 
in it does not seem completely consistent with the purpose of it as stated by the 
authors. “This book is not a textbook for the speech pathologist or the advanced 
speech therapist. It is written for the beginning speech therapist and for the use of 
the classroom teacher” (p. 94). They have also stated, “Only a qualified speech 
pathologist or therapist should conduct the (speech) diagnostic procedure” (p. 92); 
yet Part II and Appendix A are devoted to detailed procedures of testing and record 
keeping. The authors state that they have sought to make “this book practical and 
usable” (vi): however, in their effort to do so, it appears that they have included too 
much material in one volume. No one group of potential users could use the book 
as it now stands. If it were divided into three small volumes, it might be more 
usable. Part I might be interesting to classroom teachers and possibly to parents; 
however, these groups have neither training, time, nor need to use Parts lI and III 
(or the Appendix). The speech correctionists, who compose the only group concerned 
with therapy, testing, and record keeping, are equipped with their own materials for 
such work. —M. O. Shere. 


275. GAIRDNER, DOUGLAS. (Ed.) Recent Advances in Paediatrics. (2nd Ed.) 
Boston: Little, Brown, 1958. viii-+-378 p. $9.50. Intended as a presentation of 
recent advances of theoretical interest and practical importance in clinical pediatrics, 
this British book approaches a good portion of the subjects from a definitely develop- 
mental point of view. A discussion of the changes in the circulation at birth and the 
effects of asphyxia (Dawes) reviews and brings up to date the anatomical, physiologi- 
cal and biochemical considerations of the vital changes and adjustments that occur. 
The chapter on hematology (Gairdner) is based on a fundamental survey of the 
current thinking on the blood, blood formation, iron metabolism and the anemias, 
from foetal life through infancy. There follows two chapters (Lathe, Claireaux and 
Norman) on jaundice in the newborn infant. Attention is paid to various aspects of 
pigment metabolism and to functional development of the liver in the infant. The 
current academic activity and interest in problems related to kernicterus are well 
indicated. Physical growth is reviewed in one chapter (Falkner) with pertinent dis- 
cussions of rate of maturation, variations in the rate and indicators of maturity. 
Growth of various tissues also receives a deserved amount of attention. Standards 
with references are those for English children. The section dealing with the deaf 
child (Whetnall) presents a concise and informative summary of the developmental 
aspects of both hearing and speech. The remaining chapters deal with specific clinical 
problems that include hypothyroidism (Hutchinson), spina bifida cystica Macnab), 
hydrocephalus of infancy (Macnab), nephrotic syndrome (McCrory and Fleisher), 
tuberculosis (Miller), rheumatic fever (Illingworth), and pyogenic osteitis (Bremmer 
and Neligan). Although only one of the chapters (nephrotic syndrome) appears to 
represent a strictly American contribution, the selection and the handling of the 
subject matters make this volume a desirable reference book for all physicians con- 
cerned with child health. —W. W. Sutow. 


276. HESS, ROBERT D., & HANDEL, GERALD. Family Worlds. Chicago: 
Univer. of Chicago Press, 1959. xiii+306 p. $5.00. Here is a welcome relief 
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from statistical studies of specific aspects or categories of family life and clinical 
studies of problem cases. It concerns itself with the behaving whole of normal 
families, conceiving of them as living in a bounded universe—a world of their own 
making—a psychosocial organization. Five case studies of as many families con- 
stitute the core of the volume. The families selected were considered typical: families 
which had worked out their lives in a socially acceptable manner. Analysis of these 
cases shows full recognition of family themes as representing the central concerns 
of the group. Family cohesion, family boundaries, and staked-out areas for family 
living are stressed. So also is the continuity of family traditions (rituals to Dr. Boll 
and the present reviewer). Clearly, the focus throughout the volume is upon the 
interior of families, and the primary effort is to provide a framework for the under- 
standing of the family as an intimate group, with special reference to the major 
processes which “give shape to the flux of family life.” The volume is well organized 
and the material clearly presented. —J. H. S. Bossard. 


277. HIMMELWEIT, HILDE T., OPPENHEIM, A. N., & VINCE, PAMELA. 
Television and the Child. New York: Oxford Univer. Press, 1958. xix+522 p. 
$6.75. A report of research conducted in England in 1955 and 1956, this book 
provides the most comprehensive evidence available to date concerning the impact of 
television on children. The principal findings emerged from two survey studies: (a) 
a comparison of children who were TV viewers and paired controls who were not 
(1854 subjects participated in this study), and (b) a before-and-after study of matched 
viewers and nonviewers who were initially studied before TV was available in their 
community and then restudied a year later after the local introduction of TV. In both 
studies, the subjects were of two age groups, 10 to 11 and 13 to 14 years. The 
principal data were yielded by detailed diaries kept by the children and their re- 
sponses to questionnaires. Additional findings are reported from 11 subordinate 
studies, e.g., opinion studies carried out among teachers and parents, content analyses 
of certain TV presentations, etc. The research sought answers to a diversity of ques- 
tions which both professional and lay people have raised concerning TV and chil- 
dren. It determined which activities are displaced by TV in children’s lives (finding 
that other mass media are the hardest-hit victims). It examined the effects of program 
content on children’s tastes and values (demonstrating the impressive effect of certain 
recurrent themes in TV drama on children’s values and views of society) and on 
their knowledge and school performance (revealing no important effect). In addition, 
the researchers gave attention to a miscellany of issues such as the effect of TV 
viewing on children’s eyesight (no harm demonstrated), the distinctive personality 
characteristics of TV addicts (social insecurity, average or low intelligence, simul- 
taneous addiction to comics or movies, other-directedness), the effects of violence in 
TV dramas (there is no evidence for a cathartic effect, but there is reason to believe 
that repeated incidents of violence arouse fear and make violence and aggression 
seem to be normal and acceptable ways of solving conflict). One can think of few 
issues concerning TV and children which are not explored here. The report is marked 
by careful attention to questions of design and method. The research is a model of 
reasoned use of the survey method to answer questions about relations among 
variables. Easy generalizations are avoided. The authors are careful to emphasize 
their very interesting findings concerning the extent to which the child’s response to 
TV depends on his age, sex, social class, and intelligence, as well as on how much 
he watches TV. (The consistency with which intelligence emerges as an important 
determinant of children’s reactions is among the most dramatic findings of the 
study.) The authors justifiably believe that their findings merit wide attention, and to 
secure this they have sought to write a book which will appeal to lay readers and 
persons in the entertainment industry as well as to their psychologist colleagues. 
They have made generous use of appendixes (these occupy 91 pages) to avoid pre- 
senting formidable technical detail in the main text. Further, they have introduced 
their book with five chapters summarizing their research approach, their findings, 
and the implications of these findings. While the book is surely not for the casual 
reader, it will repay the attention of any serious person with even casual knowledge 
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of social scientific approaches, and it will hold great interest for specialists in child 
development, education, social psychology, and communications. —A. E. Siegel. 


278. KAHANE, HENRY, KAHANE, RENEE, & SAPORTA, SOL. Development 
of Verbal Categories in Child Language. Bloomington, Ind.: Univer. Research 
Center, 1958. 65 p. $2.50. “The purpose of the present study is to demonstrate 
the development of the verbal categories in child language. This development is 
analyzed in terms of two stages that are indicated for each category. The two stages 
are referred to as the i-stage and the ii-stage. The ii-stage corresponds in structure 
to the adult language; it is the stage in which a contrast in meaning is correlated 
to a contrast in form. The i-stage, on the other hand, does not yet show this corre- 
lation. The meanings are assumed to be the same as in the ii-stage, but no form con- 
trast signals the contrast in meaning. In the ii-stage of tense, for example, the mean- 
ing contrast past : non-past is accompanied by a form contrast ‘did : do,’ whereas 
in the i-stage the same two meanings past and non-past are expressed by the one 
form ‘do.’ This dichotomy between the i-stage and the ii-stage forms the basis of the 
entire study, which is a diachronic study. Obviously, in a non-genetic analysis, the 
i-stage could be described synchronically, i.e., autonomously, without reference to 
adult speech. Here, however, in spite of the risks involved, the two stages are treated 
in terms of one another. Consequently, only those patterns are included that show 
both stages (although not necessarily in the same language). Patterns that might be 
interpreted as occurring in the i-stage without a further development in the ii-stage, 
or those occurring in the ii-stage for which no corresponding i-stage appears in our 
material are omitted. . . . The study is based on material in three languages, English, 
German, and French, to each of which the same system of analysis is applied... . 
The bulk of the material stems from children in their second and third years. Most 
of the categorical contrasts are developed by the end of the third year. That the 
ii-stage is rather advanced by that age does not imply, of course, that the i-stage 
has completely disappeared; many i-patterns co-exist for some time with the ii- 
patterns... .” 


279. MOUSTAKAS, CLARK E. Psychotherapy with Children. New York: 
Harper, 1959. xviii+324 p. $5.00. This book is truly a fine contribution to 
understanding the therapeutic process with the child. More than that, it portrays and 
specifies requirements for the type of relationship necessary to work in cooperation 
with the child. Specifically, Moustakas states, “The alive relationship between the 
therapist and the child is the essential dimension, perhaps the only significant reality, 
in the therapeutic process and in all interhuman growth.” He puts a stress on the 
implied capacity to love the child. Theoretically, we find Moustakas allied closely 
with Rank’s relationship therapy and Carl Rogers’ beliefs about the client-therapist 
relationship. This book is another development of the ideas of Alfred Adler, J. Taft, 
and F. Allen. It certainly will stand as a valuable contribution in the intellectual 
training of the child therapist. Moustakas points out that relationship therapy is a 
unique growth experience created by one person seeking and needing help and 
another person who accepts the responsibility of offering it. A sense of relatedness 
of one person to another is an essential requirement of individual growth. The rela- 
tionship must be one in which the person is regarded as an individual with resources 
for his own self-development rather than as the helpless victim of a neurosis which 
can be cured only through a dependency relationship. Like the Adlerians and 
Gestaltists, focus is always on the present living experience in contrast to analytic 
therapy where there is continual examination of the past. The therapist begins where 
the child actually is and deals directly and immediately with his feelings rather than 
with the problems or symptoms and their causes. When the therapist holds the focus 
on the past, he confuses the unique influence he can represent to a child who is try- 
ing to use the relationship to become free of the past. The framework for the 
efficacious therapist-child relationship is carefully described. The therapist attempts 
to see the child as he is and he respects all that he sees. In effect, he conveys to the 
child, by his words and feelings, “These are your feelings. These are your ways. 
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You have a right to cherish them because they belong to you. I hold your peculiari- 
ties, your loves and your hates, your mannerisms and your habits in esteem and 
honor as I do all aspects of your self.” In every aspect of the relationship the 
child is seen as an individual with an ever-present capacity for self-determination. 
Moustakas points to the importance of appropriate play materials in the setting for 
the psychotherapist with the child. He is very clear in his description of Structuring 
Relationship. The therapist may use expressions such as the following: “In hete 
you are free to do what you want”; “I would rather know what your opinion is”; 
“This is your time and place”; “What you say here is between us—not anyone 
else’s affair”; “I can’t decide for you; the only thing that matters is that you decide 
for yourself”; “You want me to tell you what to do and I say it’s up to you to 
decide”; “You want me to do that for you but here you do things for yourself”; “This 
is your project I cannot manage it for you”; “You must see it through”; “I under- 
stand, it’s not so easy to work it. Perhaps I can help by giving you a start. Then I 
think you can finish on your own.” It is here, I feel, he comes closest to the Ad- 
lerians in his approach. The treatment of the importance of limits and their psycho- 
logical implications is well handled in this text. Moustakas’ description of emotional 
growth is particularly clear. Through a significant relationship in psychotherapy, 
the disturbed child experiences a process of emotional growth. He moves from 
the expression of diffused, generalized, negative attitudes which block him from 
fully developing his potentials as a human being to the expression of clarified 
positive and negative attitudes which enable him to feel worthy and to develop in 
terms of his real talents and abilities. With his self-capacity available and his self- 
regard restored, he ventures into new experiences and attains new meaning and 
value in his relations with others. Moustakas speaks of Two Different Relationships 
in Therapy: “I have come to believe that two essentially different relationships can 
occur in child therapy. The first is a creative relationship in which two persons meet, 
as whole persons, immediately, without anticipations, expectations, or preconceived 
ideas, but as two human beings who have come together to create and share in a 
vital life process. The second is a reactive relationship, in which the adult responds 
to the stimulations of a particular child and the child responds to the stimulations 
of a particular adult, thereby initiating an interaction sequence which has its sig- 
nificance only within a relationship and which leads to the resolution of emotional 
difficulties, reduction of tensions, clarification of ambivalences and distortions, and 
reorganization of feelings and attitudes.” He clearly favors the creative relationship. 
—D. Dinkmeyer. 


280. SLOBODY, LAWRENCE B. Survey of Clinical Pediatrics. (3rd Ed.) New 
York: McGraw-Hill, 1959. viiit-556 p. $11.00. There is no end to learning, and 
no limit to the variety of methods which may be employed. In the study of pediatrics, 
the textbooks, monographs on special subjects, authoritative reviews such as those 
in the “Recent Advances” series, journal articles, and other sources are needed, 
together with the indispensible core—bedside teaching. This volume does not replace 
the textbooks, as the author tells us in the preface. Nor is it a substitute for the 
sources listed above. It is rather a kind of outline, a series of notes, which may 
serve to refresh the memory, or to supply an abbreviated answer. Roughly one-fifth 
of the book is devoted to general considerations such as growth and development, 
nutrition, preventive pediatrics, treatment in childhood, and the remainder to disease 
entities classified by system. Questions at the end of each chapter are helpful as 
starting points for a student’s review. The book is well indexed. It seems odd that 
no references are included. Since it is not the type of book which can be used as a 
sole source, the inclusion of a few key references to each section would no doubt 
increase its usefulness. —W. M. Schmidt. 


281. STONE, ALAN A., & ONQUE, GLORIA COCHRANE. Longitudinal 
Studies of Child Personality. Cambridge: Harvard Univer. Press for Commonwealth 
Fund, 1959. xiv+314 p. $5.00. This book is a set of terse abstracts of longi- 
tudinal studies concerned with emotional and social behavior of children. The 297 
abstracts are the results of the culling of almost 1000 sources. Longitudinal studies 
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of single children (case studies, child diaries) are omitted. Studies which are longi- 
tudinal, but not primarily psychological, are also omitted. The abstracts are com- 
plete up to 1955. The sources are organized alphabetically by name of author, and 
are uniformly cited by source, setting in which the work occurred (guidance clinic, 
nursery school, home), nature of the subjects, time span covered, findings and 
(where necessary) author’s interpretations. The presence of many studies whose 
settings or time spans are cited as “not stated” may have a healthy effect in future 
reporting; authors may become aware of the need for providing such data in order 
to make research reports comparable. This book will be invaluable to anyone in- 
volved in or considering the undertaking of longitudinal research. It is a source of 
quick, accurate information. The book is easy to use, and will be helpful in teaching. 
Graduate students in child psychology and child development will also want this 
book. —Z. Luria. 


282. TURNER, DOROTHEA. Handbook of Diet Therapy. (3rd Ed.) Chicago: 
Univer. of Chicago Press, 1959. xv+222 p. $5.00. The third edition of the 
Handbook presents very concise, up-to-the-minute information on many aspects of 
nutrition and diet therapy. It is, essentially, a compilati u of the activities of various 
committees of the diet therapy section of the American Dietetic Association, although 
new information from other sources has been included. This edition features evalua- 
tions of basic diets designed for therapeutic use, and supplementary tables on amino 
acid, fatty acid, and sodium content of foods. The book is divided into three main 
sections plus appendixes of tables and a Glossary of Dietetic Terms. The first section, 
The Normal Diet, presents basic nutrition information. The second section, Modifica- 
tion of the Normal Diet, includes diets which have been modified in consistency, 
in calories, fat, protein, carbohydrates, or sodium content. The third section, Inter- 
viewing the Patient, written by Margaret Mead, discusses the multidisciplinary 
approach to dietary problems and considers the dietician and nutritionist as a 
member of the therapeutic team. The first two sections are well illustrated with 
sample menus, meai plans, and tables showing the nutrient evaluation of the various 
therapeutic diets discussed. The third section assumes that dieticians have had a 
basic course on the techniques of interviewing which is not always true. It is this 
reviewer's opinion that such a course should be made compulsory in the curriculum 
of those who are considering nutrition as their major field of study. This book is 
recommended as a handy reference for the busy physician in his private practice as 
well as for dieticians, nutritionists, and nurses who are concerned with the role of 
nutrition in health and disease. —P. S. Peckos. 


283. VUYK, RITA. Das Kind in der Zweikinderfamilie. (The child in the two- 
child family.) Bern & Stuttgart: Hans Huber, 1959. 102 p. Fr./DM 13.-. (New 
York: Intercontinental Medical Book Co.) The book concentrates, as is indicated 
by its title, upon the characteristics of the child in the two-child family. Even though 
it is widely agreed upon that the position a child holds among siblings has an in- 
fluence on his personality development, there are discrepancies in theory and research 
findings as to the particular personality characteristics that are to be found in the 
older child, the middle child, the younger child, the only child, etc. In the second 
chapter the author reviews relevant studies and publications. Her summary points 
out that the older child is introvertive, self-conscious, constricted, worrisome, easily 
discouraged, dependent, adult-oriented, and has a strong super-ego, high ego-ideal, 
and shows little open aggression. The younger child in contrast has been found to 
be more extrovertive, easy-going, active, aggressive, independent, self-confident non- 
studious, and peer-oriented. These characteristics are further analyzed in the light 
of the particular sex and sequence combinations that are possible. In an attempt 
to explain some of the various research findings, the author quite frequently enter- 
tains other hypotheses and other variables as possible explanations. There are indi- 
cations that the parental attitude toward the expected child and the birth process 
itself may have great influence on later behavior. Some studies indicate that the 
sex of the child, especially if viewed in relation to parental sex preference, is a 
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more important determinant than the birth order itself. The “social heredity” theory 
is related to findings on the influence of birth order. After a summary of research 
findings, predominantly from American sources, the author presents her own research 
and discusses her findings in relation to other research studies. Her data were 
collected from parents and from both siblings of 125 two-child families. These 
children lived with both of their natural parents, were healthy, and came from a 
homogenous socioeconomic background which might be described as middle-middle 
class. Vuyk’s results are consistent with other studies; she points out that the same 
sex siblings (.e., older boy—younger boy, older girl—younger girl) show substantially 
different characteristics from those of mixed sexes (e.g., older boy—younger girl, 
older girl—younger boy). This is especially noticeable on dimensions of intersibling 
dynamics such as aggression, jealousy, envy, and rivalry. A more detailed analysis 
and discussion of characteristic individual case studies from the author’s files take 
up the last third of the booklet. One chapter deals with the “only child,” disputing 
the claim that the only child shows personality characteristics similar to the older 
child. Even though the organizational structure of this booklet leaves much to be 
improved, it is full of stimulating ideas and makes constructive criticism of research 
methodology. —R. E. Muuss. 
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